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T he Promiseland of the Northwest 


“By Rev: P. S. SALEM, 


OREGON—IIrS MODEST PAST, ITS PROSPEROUS PRESENT, ITS PROMISING FUTURE— 
OUTLOOK FOR CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONS 


O floods, no 
droughts; 
no earth- 
quakes, 
cyclones or 
tornadoes ; 
no failure 
of crops; 
no severe winters or tropical sum- 
mers; no millionaires or starving 
poor; no business booms or financial 
collapses; quiet homes and fruitful 
fields, gardens and orchards; a law- 
abiding people with orderly modes 
of life; a progressive common school 
system, with six colleges for higher 
education; gradual development of 
all useful industries; steady and 
normal growth of towns and cities ; 
an area one-third larger than the 
six New. England states, with a 
population one-sixth as large, and a 
Capacity for supporting ten times 
its presentnumber. That is Oregon 
as the writer knows it now and has 
known it during an actual residence 
of fifty-three years. 

Oregon is not a Wonderland and 
its history isnot a romance. There 
has been little of the sensational in 
our past history. It may be freely 
admitted that our state differs from 
all others in the far West in this 


The history of 
California was a romance. The late 
developments of Washington have 
been marvelous. Oregon, having 
within its borders the oldest settled 
region of the Northwest, has kept 
an even pace. Sturdy pioneers, who 
with their families faced the dangers 
and hardships of the long journey of 
the plains, began to settle in the 
Willamette valley as early as 1843. 
There were cultivated farms in 
Western Oregon years before Kansas 
or Nebraska had known the touch 
of a plow. Portland, Oregon, wasa 
town of twelve hundred or two 
thousand people before Omaha was 
named orknown. Steamboats were 
carrying passengers on the Willa- 
mette river before there was a foot 


of railway west of the Mississippi. 


Yet in material development Oregon 
has lingered far in the rear of other 


regions named. 


The reasons for this are very sim- 
ple. The first transcontinental rail- 
ways found their terminal at the 
Golden Gate on the south and Puget 
Sound on the north. While this did 
not hinder many home seekers from 
reaching us by the branch lines, it 
naturally tended to locate large in- 
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vestors and their enterprises to the 
north and south of us. 

While this has foratimeina sense 
kept Oregon in the rear of her 
neighbors, it has blinded no one to 
her final possibilities. These pos- 
sibilities are now coming to the 
front. In the last few months many 
Eastern capitalists have been in- 
vestigating our region and some of 
them have been investing. Electric 
roads are being talked of in many 
directions, several franchises have 
been granted by towns and cities, 


rights of way are being purchased, 


and work on some of these roads has 


already commenced. New railway 
enterprises are being planned to 
cross our mountains and bring our 
unused harbors into touch with the 
world. In addition to all this, en- 
ergetic home builders are buying our 
unimproved lands, and it seems to 
all close observers quite certain that 
in the matter of material develop- 
ment the day of small things is in 
the past for Oregon. 

But in ‘‘the final analysis” what 


HOME LIFE IN ‘EARLY OREGON 
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PLOWING IN EASTERN OREGON 


does it all mean? What does it 
mean to those who are working 
and praying for ‘‘Christian Civiliza- 
tion for Our Country?” Surely it 
can mean nothing less than a desire 


for a deeper faith, a more deter- 


mined purpose, a more willing sac- 
rifice, a more liberal investment of 
men and means in the great work 
before us. We find problems hard to 
solve when confronting a population 
of five people to the square mile. Will 


POLK COUNTY, OREGON 
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the problem grow less as the number 
is doubled and quadrupled? The 
problem with us is not how many 
people our, gold and silver mines, 
coal mines, wheat fields, orchards, 
timber lands and stock ranches will 
support and enrich. What kind of 
people shall they be? is the great 
question with us. As the balance 
of power in our nation moves west- 


ward what kind of power shallit be ? 


Shall it make righteousness or the 
opposite in our national life? Is 
not that a vital question for the 
whole nation to ask and try to 
answer ? 

A sharp pain in one finger tip will 
stir the whole body to action. Why 
should not the cry of a soul for light 
in the remotest regionof our country 
stir the whole nation? The question 
of how this or that needy field shall 
be supplied is not a local question. 
What is being done to meet and 


mould the foreign elements now 


flooding the Eastern states is a vital 
question to me. What is being done 
to meet similar-problems here is a 
vital question to my Eastern brother. 
To those of us who are trying to do 
our best in the Master’s service there 
are two vital questions: First, what 
can we do to meet the spiritual 
needs of souls for whom the Master 
died? Secondly, what can we do 
to prepare boys and girls, men and 
women, for the kind of citizenship 
that our country needs,? | 

These questions are not only vital 
to all Christians, but to every 
Christian and every true citizen. 
To every true Congregationalist 
they must have special interest. 
Congregational work is not new to 
Oregon. 
City was organized in 1843, the 
oldest church of our order, as I be- 
lieve, west of the Missouri river and 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. 
In 1848 Dr. George H. Atkinson was 
on the field, an earnest godly man 
whose works succeed him and whose 
memory lingers in many hearts. 
Eells, Lyman, Walker, Marsh and 
Dickinson—all gone to their reward 
—have left more than a memory. 


Our church at Oregon 


SATOURELLE FALLS, COLUMBIA RIVER 


Their memory is blessed, their work 
a blessing. Our beautiful and pros- 
perous college at Forest Grove, a 
number of vigorous churches in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, illustrate 
what small beginnings may mean. 
There were few small beginnings in 
their day, there are many such in 
ours. Shall oursmean as much to 
the future as theirs mean now to us? 
Many battles are to be fought. Op- 
posing forces are to be overcome. 
There are other burdens on the 
shoulders of those to whom we would 
cry for help. We would make no 
wordy plea, but simply lay down the 


facts before our beloved Society and > 
its supporters. Our feet are within 


the borders of the Promiseland of 
the Northwest, and as we face all 
the doubts and fears, all the opposi- 
tions and uncertainties, we listen to 
the voice of Him who said to Israel: 
‘*By little and little I will drive 
them out before thee, until thou in- 
herit the land.”’ | 
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Swedish Connecticut 
By Ruy. Jort S. Ives, 


Secretary of the Misstonary Soczety of Connecticut 


CANDINAVIAN immigration 
belongs to the period since 
the Civil war, particularly the 

last twenty-five years, and reached 
its highest record in 1882 of 105,326. 
Its fluctuations in general have cor- 
responded with the total immigra- 


tion, except that the last few years 
have not shown a corresponding in- 
crease; 1903 showing only 77,647 
and 1906 with the highest total yet 
reached,. 1,102,980, only 52,291. 
Since 1820, Denmark, Norway ané 
Sweden have sent us more than a 


. 


SWEDISH CHURCH, WOODSTOCK—DEDICATED 1906 
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-sachusetts cuts out a big farm 
from Connecticut, land was 


-a church organized anda meet- 


SWEDISH CONNECTICTT 129 


million and three-quarters, or nearly 
one-twelfth of the strangers who 
have entered our doors. 

Connecticut receives each year 
enough Scandinavians to make a 
town like Norfolk, Madison or Tol- 


‘land, and there is therefore a de- 


of a church with a 


special class in the South Church, 
New Britain, then the employment 
ofa missionary and the organization 
from the 

Society in 1884. The if 
city attracted these people until now 
with a population of more than 
30,000, one-half is Scandin- 


avian and the Rev. Gustaf 
E. Pihl is pastor of a self- 
supporting church with 365 
members, owning an excel- 
lent and ‘well located build- 
ing. | 
These Teutonic peoples 
from Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and to a consider- 
able extent Finland — al- 
though in the reports Fin- 
land is counted with Russia 


and with similar language, 
ideals, education and religion, 


AS IT. WAS: 


mand for the organization of 
new churches. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the last 
twenty - three years twenty- 
seven churches have been or- 
ganized and services are reg- 
ularly held in all but two. In 
fact, the Swedes také the mat- 
ter intotheir own hands, as for 
example in Granby, where Mas- 


bought up, a settlement made, 


4 


ing house built before any 
news of the saine had reached the 
missionary Office. 

Prof. D. N. Camp, president of 
the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut, thinks he brought the first 
Swede into New Britain, as Dr. 
Bowen brought the first into Wood- 
stock. Work was begun in a small 


‘way which soon developed into a 


AS IT IS 
It would seem natural that there 
should be a common church. The 
experiment has been tried. A Scan- 
dinavian church was organized in 
Bridgeport in 1889, but it was of 
short life, while the Swedish church 
organized in 1895, is now self-sup- 


rowth of the. 


—are of contiguous territory 
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porting and there is prospect of the people cannot be distinguished as to 
organization of a Danish church. their nationality. English-Lutheran 
The Norwegiansand the Daneswor- churches are being formed in New 


England that find their constituency in the 
children of the German and Swedish 
Lutherans. All our churches must look to 
the strangers, for there are not enough 
‘‘natives’’ to maintain them. And if this 


is true to-day it will be unmistakable to- 


morrow. | 

More than 1,500 are enumerated in the 
Swedish Congregational membership, and it 
must not be forgotten that the Baptists and 
the Methodists have also done good work. 
More than 200 have been added to the 
rolls during 1905, the church property is 
about $105,000, and the reported bene- 
volences, $3,237. This makes no account 

| | of the large number 


REV. ADOLPH F. 
HOGBERG 


ship in harmony, but 
the cleavage in the. 
temporal kingdoms 
is effective in re- 
ligious enterprises. 
The Yankees are not. 
the only people who 
worship along the 
line of their idiosyn- 
cracies. Some work 
has been, done for the 
Finns and the Danes 
have a church in 
Hartford, having al- 
ready begun to build their meeting house; and 
also one in New Haven, with meeting house 
and parsonage, which is close to self-support 
under the efficient leadership of Rev. Ludwig 
Johnson, who is architect of the building as 


REV. ADOLPH 
LILJENGREN 


well as pastor of the church. | 
Like the English and the Scotch we mus 
enumerate these kindred of our mixed an- 
cestry as ‘‘ foreigners,’ but they are so much 
of us that they constitute an important ele- 


‘ment in the twisted cord which we usually 


call Anglo-Saxon. King Alfred was a Dane 
and Gustavus Adolphus, the Swede, shared 
in the struggles of the sixteenth century. 
The second and third generation of these 


of Swedish parentage 
who may be found 
inmost of our 
churches. Indeed, 
the largest supporter 
in one of ‘our 
churches was a 
Swede. | 

An interesting ex- 
ample of Swedish 


thrift may be found 
in the beautiful vil- 
lage on Woodstock 


hill. Soon after the 


REV. LARS P. BORG 
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PARSONAGE, SWEDISH CHURCH, THOMASTON, eoey: 


organization of the church i in 18go, 
an old blacksmith shop was trans- 
formed into a tasteful chapel, as 
shown by the accompanying cuts. 


“Because the Swedes from North, 


South, East and West Woodstock, 
as well as from Pomfret come up to 


The Hill to worship, the chapel 


proved inadequate. Rev. Lambert 
T. Lindholm, the pastor, proved 
himself a prophet. He had a vision 
of the chapel enlarged and made 
moreefficient. Patient toil, withthe 


aid of the Church Building Society,’ 


made the vision a reality. A new 
front with tower and bell, new foun- 
dations furnishing needed rooms, 


spliced rafters making a fine audi- 


torium with new floor and pews, and 
lo! what was a blacksmith shop still 
rings true with notes of joy. 


It is not the policy of the Society 
to encourage a new Sweden in Con- 


necticut. It would be up-hill work 
were wetotry. But itis only reason- 


able that these strangers can best 
worship God in their mother tongue. 
Twenty years have proved it a wise 
expedient. The children all plan to 
be Americans and it is with increas- 
ing difficulty that they are held. to 
the dialect of the old people. No 

better way has been devised to hold 


_these people or to win them; while 


it iseasy to see where we have lost 


by failure to follow this policy. 


Not less then fifty localities in 
Connecticut are regularly reached 
by Congregational workers to pro- 
claim the glad good news of God's 
great love in the language that is 
sweet to Swedish ears. How they 
all love music! No wonder Jenny 
Lind captivated America. And 
what a joy it is to remember that in 
the Home where we shall all sing 


there will be no thought of race 


or clime, of dialect or of lineage. We 
shall be in the Father’s House. We 
shall see Him and shall be satisfied. 
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Significance of a Noble Gift — 


By Pror. Louts F. Miskovsky, OBERLIN 


REN. 


BOHEMIAN CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS 


the dawn. After twenty years 

of dependence upon voluntary 
contributions, when the committee 
in charge began to feel apprehensive 
for its future, the Slavic Depart- 
ment of Oberlin Theological Semin- 
ary suddenly becomes the recipient 
of a regal endowment of $75,000, 
the gift of Miss Anne Walworth, 
of Cleveland, O. This event puts 
a new complexion on the situation, 
and while it relieves the tension in 
one direction, it creates a number 
of problems in another. It goes as 
a matter of course that now the O. 
S. D. is squarely on its feet, ad- 
equately equipped from the financial 
standpoint for enlarged efficiency 
and usefulness. Whereas in the 
recent past it has actually had to 
limit its attendance for lack of funds 


|" IS always darkest just before 


wherewith to support its students, 


it can now admit all worthy ap- 
plicants that it can handle. This 
means that there need be no dearth 


of trained missionaries to our Bo- 


hemians; Slovaks and Poles in the 
future. The want in this direction 
can be met reasonably well. 

What is now needed is the guaran- 
tee that as fast as the Slavic Depart- 


ment turns out missionaries, they 


will receive employment through 
our denominational agency, the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. This, with the often depleted 
condition of that. useful organiza- 
tion’s treasury, has actually not al- 
ways been done. In a number of 
instances our graduates have had to 
accept commissions from other de- 
nominations, because the C. H. M. 
S. had no money in hand to employ 
them. Of course, as long as our men 
actually entered the ministry, and 
did the work of evangelists and mis- 
sionary pastors among the Slavs, 
this was not a dead loss to the king- 
dom. But it was poor denomina- 
tional policy. Were it not for the 
fact that a good bit of the money 
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fill its mission adequately when the 
C. H. M. S. can’ give it noassurance 
that every man it graduates can look 
to the |C. H. M: S. or any other 
Congrégational missionary agency, 
like the A. B.C. F. M., and the local 
missionary unions, for employment 
and ample financial support ? That 
is the question. 

This is the heroic’ age of Slavic 
missions, the years of sowing, of 
planting, of' watering, of tender 

nursing; years of tutelage and sacri- 


ond best record for benevolences in 
the denomination. By acurious co- 
incidence the two Bohemian Con- 
gregational churches having the best 
missionary and financial records are 
ministered to by the Prucha brothers, 
both recruited by the O. S. D. 
Silver Lake has just dedicated a new 
house of worship. These are some 
of the signs of the promise and 


potency of Congregational home 


missions among the Slavs. And in 
order that they may be effectively 


REV. ANDREW GAVLIK AND FAMILY, DUQUESNE, PA. 


fice. But they are indispensable to : 


future growth and expansion. Al- 
ready some noble harvesting in the 
Bohemian work been done. 
Nearly two score home missionaries, 
and at least two foreign missionaries, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hodous, of Foochow, 
China, are the products of the C. H. 
M. S.’s work among the Bohemians 
in our country. Twochurches have 
reached self-support, one of them, 
Silver Lake, Minn., having the sec- 


carried on, the C. H. M.S. must 


have the hearty and adequate sup- 


port of the rank and file of our Con- 
gregational constituency. Because 
of the large deficit facing it, the 
Society has been compelled to ‘post- 
pone the appointment of a successor 
to the late Dr. Schauffler as superin- 
tendent of Slavic missions, a policy 
which, if persisted in, would. result 
in the disintegration of this im- 
portant branch of its work. In the 
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judgment of the writer, a national 
superintendent is a conditio sine qua 
non for the successful furtherance of | 


Slavic missions. 


The other enterprise whose pros- 
perity means much for the success 
of our Slavic work is the Schauffler | 
Missionary Training Schvol in Cleve- | 
land. This school does the same 


work for women that the O. S. D. 


does for men, training pastor’s as- ; 
_ And this is‘a fine opportunity for a 


Ssistants and female missionaries, 


visitors and Bible readers, whose 
work in the cause of home missions © 
among our foreign populations has — 
been invaluable, not to say indis-— 
For this reason the work > 
of the Cleveland school is worthy of 
the hearty support of the friends of | 
At present it is in> 
part supported by the Congrega-. 
tional Education Society, which has 
in the past also rendered valuable > 


aid to the O. S. D. The crying need > 
gift. Twenty years of waiting, 


pensable. 


Slavic missions. 


of the school is that which the O. S. 


D. has happily secured—an adequate 
With these two educa- 
tional agencies of the denomination | 
for carrying on the Slavic work kept | 


at their highest point of efficiency 
_ glory in the salvation of Slavic souls. 


endowment. 


through adequate financial support, 


they can hope to realize their God-. 
given missions to the fullest capacity . 
and thus only. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Slavic work resembles a 
three-legged stool, resting as it does | 
on the O.S. D., the S. M. T. S. and 
the efficiency and 
stability of the whole depend on the 


the C..H. M. S., 


integrity of each prop. Weaken or 


disable any one ofthem and the 
whole structure is threatened with a 
situation? 
recently voted an increase of 13 per 


collapse. 


The prospect of such a calamity 
needs only to be mentioned, and it 
With the 
tide of foreign immigration on the 
increase (1,026,000, souls last year, of © 
which about half a million were 
Slavs, more than 1,ooofor every day | 
in the calendar), the seriousness of | 
the problem becomes apparent. And — 
we Congregationalists who have 
been the first seriously to grapple ~ 
with the problem of Slavic missions | 


is felt to be intolerable. 


and to achieve marked success there- 
in, must not for a moment think 
of relinquishing our hold upon this 
work. The honor and welfare of 
the denomination are at stake. The 
heirs of Plymouth Rock must not 
learn the meaning of retreat. Our 
glorious history and traditions can 
brook no such disgrace. Plymouth 
Rock is a rock, and not a mole-hill. 
Forward be our watchword ever. 


forward movement in our Slavic 
missions, 

The writer will surely be’pardoned 
for expressing the mingled feelings 
with which he received the good 
news of an ample endowment for 
the O.S. D. Incasting about in his 
mind for the significance of the 
thing, two outstanding thoughts 
have possessed him. First: the great 
confidence that the Lord has reposed 
in the recipients of so generous a 


praying, hoping have been honored 
of Godin a most signal way. Second: 
The responsibility that comes with 
so greatatrust. The Lord whosent 
the gift wants it used for His own 


One feels the pressure of the burden, 


‘but does not lose heart; for He who 


lays it on us, gives help to bear it. 
Yea, He bears us up, burden and all, 
on His almighty everlasting arms. 
What can it signify but that He is 
saying tous: ‘‘ Up, and be doing my 
work to which I have called you. Be- 
hold, I have greatly blessed thee.” 
Congregationalists, this means you 


as well as us. 
The Methodists have 


cent for their foreign work at home; 
the Presbyterians have been drawing 
off our missionaries into their work, 
and we—have been cutting off and 
retrenching until the heart feels sore, 
Is this the reply we shall make tothe 
Lord's challenge? For the gift of 
Presbyterian money as endowment 
for Congregational work is a chal- 
lenge tous. What then are we go- 
ing to do about it? 


Do you realize the 
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Editor’s 


After Reorganization— What P 


N his opening address at Oak 

| Park, President King quotes 
from Lotze: ‘‘Mechanism is 
absolutely universal in extent, but 
completely subordinate in signif- 
cance,” which means, says Dr. King, 
that organization, while it is abso- 
lutely neccessary, ‘‘cannot be an end 
in itself, but only a meanscompletely 
subordinate to the ends for which 
the machine exists.” The applica- 
tion of Lotze’s dictum and Dr. King’s 
interpretation to the missionary 
situation must be perfectly obvious. 
While it is far from true that the 
Home Missionary Society has been 
closed for repairs, it is distressingly 
evident that for many months the 
attention of the churches has been 
turned away from their proper mis- 


sionary work tothe problem of mech- - 


anism. That problem is now dis- 
posed of to the general satisfaction. 
Reorganization is a fact accomp- 
lished, and from being for a time an 
absorbing necessity, it is henceforth 
completely subordinate to the ends 


for which the reconstructed machine 


exists. 
Shall we then return to our proper 


qvuork? 


Never have more serious problems 


confronted the nation than confront 


it to-day—the immigrant and the 


city, labor and capital, political cor- 


ruption and high-handed graft, law- 
lessness and thinly-veiled anarchy, 
sordid materialism and business false 
dealing. 

At bottom these are all home mis- 
sionary problems. For whatever 
reformers may scheme, whatever 
legislators may enact, whatever pen- 
alties the courts may enforce, though 
our prisons should be filled with 
offenders, and honorable names be 
dragged in the dust, nothing is cura- 
tive, nothing is remedial, nothing 
can be redemptive, that does not 
touch the motives of human conduct. 


Outlook 


Only religious ideals can do that. 
Enthrone these in the thought and 
conduct of the people and you have 
sweetened the springs of the nation's 
life. Stop short of this and you 
have healed the hurt of the people 
slightly, crying peace, peace, and 
there is no peace.) 

It is just here that a home mis- 
Sionary society whose simple func- 
tion is the planting of churches, 
enters into the hidden life of a nation 
in a way that no legislator, nor re- 
former, nor politician can ever do. 
Not only law, order, temperance, re- 
spect for the Sabbath, security of 
life and property and the claims of 
humanity are thus conserved and 
fostered, but the instinct of patriot- 
ism itself in which the very lifé of 
the nation consists, finds its nursing 
mother in the church of Christ; and 
it is the church of Christ, with its 
dominion over the conscience, with 


its fellowship of kindred minds, with 
its other world ideals and motives, 


and its home for the soul, which the 
Home Missionary Society embodies 
and guarantees. | 

To exalt this broader view of the 
Society and its work has been the 
constant effort of THz Home Mis- 
SIONARY, especially during the last 


three years. Articles of great value 


have been sought and printed with 
the purpose of enlightening and stim- 
ulating the home missionary spirit 
of the churches. The value and 
volume of this literature can only be 
appreciated by a careful review of 
the last three volumes of the mag- 
azine. We do not feel it amiss to 
recommend to all our readers a 
second and more thoughtful perusal 
of the contributions of Miss Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Adams and Miss Batcheler 
on the Immigrant question (October 
and November, 1904, October, 1903), 
the articles of James, Allen and 
Metcalf on the Redemption of 
the City (February and October, 
1904, the stirring ad- 
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dress of Dr. 


the Rocky Mountain 


country. 


and Haecker of Indian Territory. 


And whatever THE Home Mis- 
SIONARY has donethus far it proposes. 
not only to do again, but to do 
There are able 
home missionary pens and we have 
the promise of theirhelp.- Thereare 
tasteful artists that know how to 
carry home truths through the eye 
Let our friends keep 
their own eyes open toward the 
monthly issue of THe Home Mis- 
SIONARY and they — find leading 


better and better. 


to the heart. 


and light. 
Shall We Respond ? 


There will be many, after reading 
Professor Miskovsky’s jubilantarticle 
on another page, to thank God and 
offer congratulations to the gallant 
band of workers that have stood so 
loyally and for so many years by the 
hard pressed Slavic mission. To 
some it has seemed at times almost. 
a forlorn hope, but never for one 
moment to the shining vision of Dr. 
We have often seen him 
discouraged, but never cast down; 
often sorrowful over what appeared 
to him: to be but a faint response on 
the part of the churches, in whose 


Schauffler. 


Sanders on Pos- 
sibilities of the West (June, 1906), 
and in the same number the most 
enlightening appeal of Dr. Kelsey 
for the religious training of the 
young. Addtothese the repeated 
appeals of Secretary Shelton and. 
Ernest Bourner Allen to America’s 
young people, which can be found in 
almost any number of the magazine. 
Dr. Kingsbury’s trumpet notes from 
region are 
vibrant enough tostir the very dead, 
and Emrich, Ives and Harbutt of 
New England have contributed to 
THE Home Missionary articles that 
have been widely quoted in the sec- 
ular and religious press of the 
Information is what the 
churches need to keep them up to, 
their missionary work. They will find 
it in such thrilling stories as those 
of Scudder and Loud, Knight of 
.Oregon, and Merrill of Minnesota, 


behalf he was laying down the full 
measure of his strength and life. 
But these moments of depression 
were comparatively few. There was 
always hope on the horizon, and that 
hope has now been fully realized in 
the timely endowment of the Oberlin 
Slavic Department by the munifi- 
cient bequest of Miss Walworth. 
Under the circumstances Professor 
Miskovsky’s earnest challenge to the 
Society is natural and expected; and 
it is nothing but reasonable. Pro- 
vision for tne training of ministers 
and helpers is now complete and 
doubtless candidates for the Slavic 
work will increase in number. 

The critical question remaining 
for the Home Missionary Society is 
that raised by the Professor—will 
we respond? With its inherited 
burdens and ever expanding work, 
what promise can the Home Mission- 
ary Society make to the earnest 
leaders of the Slavic Department for 
the future? How far may we rely 
on the churches to keep its foreign 
treasury supplied with funds suffi- 
cient for the employment of Slavic 
missionaries as fast as the Slavic 
Department at Oberlin and_ the 
Schauffler Training School at Cleve- 
land, with their splendid equipment, 
shall turn them out ? 

It is said that money brings 
money. There is every reason in 


this case why it should. The Slavic 
‘mission is fruitful and more and 


more abounding in promise. The 


young men and women trained and 


in training for pastors and teachers 
are of excellent quality. You may 
read this in the faces of the pictured 
group found in this number of Tue 
Home Missionary. They speak for 
themselves. The heavy stone that 
blocked the way of Bohemian min- 
isterial training has now been for- 
ever rolled away. Why then should 


not the Home Missionary Society — 


by the aid of its wise and fore- 
thoughtful friends, respond with 
alacrity to Professor Miskovsky’s 
call of ‘‘Forward!” with an ‘cad 
cry, “We are coming ?”’ 
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land seminaries. 
church life which these students 


Timely Truths Tersely Told 


Ten Facts About Congrega- 
tionalism 


IRST: It represents historical- 
ly a propaganda for religious 
intelligence. Our Pilgrim 


and Puritan fathers made early pro-. 


vision for an educated ministry, 
founding Harvard and other col- 
leges, that in them such a ministry 
night be provided  ffor their 
churches. . Beside their churches 
they planted school-houses. They 
started a propaganda of intel- 
lectualism which has planted schools 


and colleges all over this land and in 


other lands. 
Second: is a 
New England plant. The New Eng- 
land type of church life is the type 
which has been propagated. Of all 


_ the money given for home missions 


during the last ten years. fifty-three 
per cent came from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. Most of our Con- 
gregationally trained ministers have 
been trained in our four New Eng- 
The type of 


have observed here, and the atmos- 
phere of the New England Church 


in which they have either been 


brought up or which they have 
breathed during their ministerial 
training has given to them the ideal 
of a church which they have sought 
to establish wherever they have 
labored. 

Third: The Con gregational 
church, while severely democratic 
in its government, really represents 
an intellectual, and often social 
aristocracy. This is not of intent, 
but in virtue of the fact that in the 
New England town the Congrega- 


tional church is the oldest church 


and usually has the best families. 
Naturally, Congregational churches 
having this ideal before them, desire 


to have their membership from this 


class of families. 


Fourth: As a result of these 
facts, we have very few distinctly 
People’s churches. We have not 
produced this type of a democratic, 


popular church with a large mem-. 


bership. 

Fifth: Becahush of the prevalence 
of this ideal, and because there has 
been no central organization of our 
churches to superintend our growth, 
particularly in the cities, we are 
weak in cities outside of New 
England. Eighty-two per cent of 


~ our churches are in the country. 


Sixth: Adultism characterizes 
our church life everywhere. The 
type of sermon which our men are 
trained to produce is such as will in- 
terest the most cultured members of 
the congregation. The music of our 
churches, our paid quartettes, is 
designed to meet the taste of the 
more cultured-adults. Our evange- 
listic endeavor has been to reach 


_and bring into the church adults. 


The main endeavor of our churches, 


as directed by their officials, has 


been, and still chiefly is, aimed to 
meet the interests of the adult rather 
than of the child. 

Seventh: The Sunday schools of 
our Congregational churches are 
rarely of the popular type. We 
have many first-class Sunday 
schools, but too many of them are 
conventionally managed and contain 
only children of the families of the 
church. They are designed for 
them and them only. January 1, 
1905, there were in the denomination 
only thirteen Sunday schools which 
had an enrollment, including Home 


Department and Cradle Roll and 


Mission School, of 1,000 or more, 
and only 113 that had 500 members. 
This in a denomination which has 
nearly 6,000 churches. 

Eighth: These small Sunday 
schools are growing smaller. This 
results from the decay of the New 


England type of into which 
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fewer children are as thin former- 


ly, and from the characteristics al- 

ready mentioned. Our 
have not gone out after other peo- 
ple’s children. They have not ex- 
pended brains and money in the en- 
deavor to interest children so that 
those outside of the families whose 


parents sent them would come into 


our Sunday schools: 


Ninth: The result is that, as a 
denomination, we are fast losing our 


constituency of children. 
Tenth: 
and tactics or die. 


for our country. 
Henry H. KE tsey. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


For Stability Amidst 


One who has kept watch on the 
movements of modern thought inits 
groping after reality finds relief as 
well as reality in contemplating the ~ 
movement of modern missionary 


work. 


He reads books in which erudite 
learning attempts to reconstruct the 
Bible on a critico-historical basis, 
and he finds them shelving as legend- 
ary and unreal much that has long 
stood for real history. He finds more 
or less of the creeds, in which the 
fathers of the church formulated 
their understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, pronounced mythological or 
fanciful. Many ancient beliefsseem | 
as if shaken by earthquake. Still, 
he may see that many engaged in 
these unsettling efforts of recon- 
struction, with all the demolition 
it involves, are Christian scholars, 
men of faith in the Holy Spirit, and 


We must change ourtype 
That is, we must 
develop a more popular type of 
church and a new intelligence and 
aggressivenessin cities. Our popula- 
tions are massing in the cities. It 
is there only that we can reach 
them. Then we must develop a 
new spirit and method in respect of 
children and young people. This 
last is the supreme thing. Wemust 
win a constituency of young life for 
our churches, for our self-preserva- 
tion, and in order to doall we ought 


that rm may wisely hold it reason- 
able to trust them for the outcome 
in new forms of thought which con- 
serve all spiritual values, and may 
prove to be intellectually stronger 


than the old. 


But meanwhile, for relief from the 
present: perplexity of this scene of 
changeful learning, it is good to 
turn to the field of action. It is 
action which ever kindles the torch 
that illuminates a dark, untrodden 
way. It is in action that the ele- 
mental realities disclose themselves 
in full potency, unaffected by the 
wordy controversy over the ancient 
forms in which men have essayed to 
expresstheir belief in them. In the 
missionary field, afar from the strife 
of tongues in the schools, the primal 


and central questions of spirit to 


spirit, questions which no science, 
philosophy or criticism can solve, 
are still heard and answered as of 
old. The hunger of the soul for 
God still finds, as in the days of 
Moses and Job, a satisfying assur- 
ance of the mercy that forever en- 
dures. The penitence of the return- 
ing prodigal still finds itself ac- 
cepted with the kiss of peace, and 
faster than new works of advanced 
learning appear new houses of wor- 
ship rise throughout the _ land. 
‘‘Man,” said a recent writer, ‘‘is in- 
curably religious.”’ 

Whoever may be either puzzled or 
alarmed by the incursions of critical 
learning into the structure, history 
and contents of the New Testament, 
let him turn for reassurance of 
stability amidst all possible change 
of venerable traditions to the grand 
spectacle of the missionary’s work in 
planting and nurturing Christian 


institutions .on virgin soil; to the. 


responses which greet the words of 
the eternal life he utters; to the up- 
springing of morality, charity and. 
social progress wherever he goes. 
The religious instinct that he ap- 
peals to, and that thus responds to 
him, is at the core of human nature, 
and older far than the Bible. The 
Bible grew out of it, and would grow 
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again, were it possible for the Bible 
to perish. The coast line may 
change, and man-made structures 
be swept away, but the sea still 
beats in’ vain upon the rock-bound 
shore. | 

The things now in the crucible of 
criticism belong to the lower realm 
of knowledge and intellect and be- 
lief. The eternal realities - which 
religion ever strives to make its own 
belong to the higher realm of faith 
in spiritual values. As stars above 
the clouds, so these abide above all 
vicissitude in the realm of change- 
ful knowledge. 

‘‘For she is earthly, of the mind; 
But Wisdom heavenly, of the soul.” 

It is these to which the missionary 
constantly appeals, these that atest 
themselves, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, in steadfast response to his 
appeal. Thus the missionary in- 
terest to-day supplies the doubting 
mind with a wholesome and steady- 
ing balance to the critical interest. 
If we have the one, we, while duly 
hospitable to the other, shall be 
neither warped nor unsettled by it. 


New YoOrRK. 


Wanted — New Missionary 
| Hymns 


The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
recently offered a couple of stanzas 
as additions to our national hymn 
‘‘America,’’ for the sake of memo- 
ralizing California as well as New 
England. The Boston Herald sug- 
_ gested that he was equal to the task 

of giving us an original national 
hymn. 

These facts have induced the 
writer to express the thought that 
he, as a lover of hymns, has long 
entertained, that we need some new 
missionary ‘hymns both home and 
foreign. The best old missionary 
hymns have been sung so often that 
they are well worn by use, if not 


present time. 
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worn out. This is the sufficient 
evidence that they are great, popular 
hymns; if they are allowed to become 
somewhat absolescent, it is because 
of the superb service that they have 
rendered. They are not rusting out. 
If audiences are scrutinized when 
these hymns are announced one can 
scarcely fail to notice that the sing- 
ing lacks the old spirit. It is some- 
what formal and relatively lifeless. 
The words and the tune are so 
familiar and have been so frequently 
announced, that it is a question 
whether they have not been over- 
used. This is all the criticism that 
the writer wishes to make. Their 
intrinsic merits and their great and 
long history are acknowledged and 
appreciated. | 

But why have we had so few new 
hymns of a similar character? The 
late Dr. J. E. Rankin wrote hymns 
concerning the needs of our great 
West that were good, but they do 
not seem to have ranked with his 

“God be with you, till we.meet again,” 
nor has any hymnist in any denomi- 
nation whom we can recall writtena 
great missionary hymn during the 
last generation. It is useless to ad- 
vertise for one or to offer a prize. 
Such hymns come as an inspiration 
if they come at all. 

Meanwhile two chris are feasible: 
One, to revive old hymns; another, 
to try to nationalize hymns that have 
found favor abroad. There is a 
hoine missionary hymn familiar a 
generation ago, which alludes to 
California and might easily and ap- 
propriately be introduced at the 


by Rev. Henry S. Burrage, D.D., 
in his volume entitled “Baptist 
Hymn Writers.” It was written as! 
Mrs. Frances Anderson (1849), a 
daughter of Thomas F. Hill. of 
Exeter, England, who was born in 
Paris, France, January 30, 18109. 
She married George W. Anderson 
Philadelpis in 1847. Dr. 
Burrage Says: 

‘‘A home mission hymn, written 
by Mrs. Anderson in 1849, isin many 


Its origin is narrated 
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of our best collections. Dr. George 
B. Ide, then. pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, had 
seen some of Mrs. Anderson’s poet- 
ical productions in the Chrzstzan 
Chronicle, and as he wished to have 


a home mission hymn in the ‘‘Baptist. 


Harp” which he was thencompiling, 
he asked her if she would write one 
in the same measure as wpuint 
Heber’s 


‘“‘From Greenland’s icy mountains.”’ 


Mrs. Anderson acceded to his request, 
and her hymn was sung for the first 
time at a home mission meeting in 
the First Baptist Church, Philadel- 
phia. Dr. B. M. Hill, corresponding 
secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, who was 
present and read the hymn, intro- 
duced it with the remark, ‘‘We will 
now sing a home mission hymn, 
written by a lady of this city, and 
just published in the ‘Baptist 
Harp.’” The hymn, as it pepeated 
in this collection, is as follows: 


“Our country’s voice is pleading, 
Ye men of God, arise! 

His providence is leading, 
The land betore you liés. 

Day gleams are o'er it brightening 
And promise clothes the soil; 

Wide fields for harvests whitening 
Invite the reaper’s toil. 


Go where the waves are brdaling 
On California's shore, 

Christ’s precious gospel taking, 
More rich than golden ore; 

On Alleghany’s mountains, 
Through all the western vale, 

Beside Missouri's fountains, 
Rehearse the wonderous tale. 


Where prairie flowers are blooming, 
Plant Sharon’s fairer rose; 
The farthest wilds illuming 
With light that ever glows; 
To each lone forest ranger 
The Word of Life unseal; 
To every exile stranger, 
Its saving truths reveal. 


The love of Christ unfolding, 
Speed on from east to west, 
Till all, his cross beholding, 
In him are fully blest. 
Great Author of salvation, 
Haste, haste the glorious day, 
When we, a ransomed nation, 
Thy sceptre shall obey.” 


There is a hymn written by the 
Rev. H. H. Burton, D.D., of Hoy- 


lake, England, which seems to be 


this country. 


worthy and capable of adoption in 
Such hymns are all 
the better for being international 
and inter-denominational. When 
the jubilee of Queen Victoria was 
celebrated in 1887, Dr. Stephenson 
(presumably the Rev. T. Bowman 
Stephenson, D.D., L.L.D.), asked 
Dr. Burton to write a Jubilee Ode. 
He responded and his words were 
set to music by Sir John Stainer,- 
Mus. Doc., and sung ata children’s 
home festival, the Children’s Home 
having been founded by Dr. Stephen- 
son. After the festival Dr. Stainer 
wrote Dr. Burton that he was de- 
lighted with the words and suggested 
the writing of a patriotic hymn to 
the tune, in the hope that both 
words and music would outlive the 
occasion and the year of 1887. Dr. 
Burton wrote the following hymn 
which is in the British aremeyan | 


Hymn Book of 1904: 


“O King of kings, O Lord of hosts, whose 
throne is lifted high 

Above the nations of the earth, the armies 
of the sky,— 

The spirits of the perfected may give their 
nobler songs; 

And we, Thy children, worship Thee, to 
whom all praise belongs. 


Thou who didst lead Thy people forth, and 
make the captive free, 

Hast drawn around our native land the 
curtain of the sea, 


_ To make another holy place, where golden 


lamps should shine, 
And human hearts keep loving watch 
around the ark divine. 


Our bounds of Empire Thou hast set in 
many a distant isle, 

And in the shadow of our throne the desert 

places smile; 

For in our laws and in our faith ’tis Thine 
own light they see— 

The truth that brings to captive souls the 
wider liberty. 


Thy hand has hid within our fields treasures 
of countless worth; 

The light, the suns of other years, shine 

from the depths ot. earth; 

The very dust, inbreathed by Thee, the 
clods all cold and dead, 

Wake into beauty and to life, to give Thy 
children bread. . 
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Thou who hast sown the sky with stars, 
setting Thy thoughts i in gold. 

Hast crowned our nation’s life, and ours 
with blessings manifold ; 

Thy mercies have been numberless ; Thy 
love, Thy grace, Thy care, 

Were wider than our utmost need, and 
higher than our prayer. 


O King of kings, O Lord of hosts, our 
father’s God and ours! 

Be with us in the future years; and if the 
tempest lowers, 

Look through the cloud with light of love, 
and smile our tears away, 

And lead us through the brightening years 
| , to heaven’s eternal day.” 


| The words were set to the music 
finally, not the music to the words. 
The tune composed was ‘‘ Rex 
Regum” (King of Kings). The 
name of the composer isa guarantee 
of its quality. The third stanza is 
not inappropriate to the America of 
to-day since our distant isles now 
include Porto Rico, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and indirectly Cuba. 
Our Home Missionary Society is at 
work in Cuba, our American Mis- 
sionary Association in Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, our American Board in 
the Philippines, and our Church 
Building Society wherever it can 
help. Let us hope that wherever 
‘‘the throne’ (the government) 
throws its shadow, the desert places 
will smile; but we may be certain 
that they will smile wherever the 
home and foreign missionaries cast 
theirshadows. Without doubt their 
coming will make it~ ‘‘another holy 
place,” 

Let the living hymnists appear 
and prove themselves the Lord’s 
prophets, poets and patriots. 


BosTon. 


“| 


Cow.Les, NEB. 


The Village Hoek Missionary 
Church 


Is it worth while ? Does it pay? 
The answer depends largely on the 
view-point. As a mere _ business 
proposition it may seem like an in- 
judicious investment! A positive 
waste of money. But, what of the 
higher, the spiritual considerations ? 
_ The writer once heard a knowing 
brother, very emphatically declare, 
in an associational meeting: ‘“‘If. I 
could have my way there would no 
more money go to these poor little 
village churches. I would place it 
all in the large cities where there 
would be speedy returns!” 


This of course would be the correct 


business view. But after all, what 


does our common Christianity stand — 
for? Is it business or beneficience ? 


It should not be so much a question 
of actual material results for dollars 
expended, as possibilities of spiritual 
enlargement, and the actual develop- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom on earth! 

Viewed in this light, the little 
village church has abundantly prov- 
ed its right to be. From these tiny, 
obscure centers there have frequent- 
ly gone forth mighty forces to leaven 
and purify the tae ee life of the 
great cities. 

The little church, like the “‘poor,”’ 
seems to be an abiding factor in the 
world’s life. It should not be de- 
spised, but fostered and properly 
maintained. 


It may not possess the glamour 
and fascination of new work, out on 
the actual frontier, and yet it does 


occupy a sort of frontier of its own, 


and has a prior right to sympathy 


and succor! 
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THE BATTLE CRY: $500,000 
ANNUALLY IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


FROM CHURCHES AND INDIVIDUALS 


By Don O. SHELTON 


I 


OMPARISONS often. cheer. 

The report of the Treasurer 

of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, for the four 
months ending July 31, shows a grat- 
ifying increase in contributions, etc., 
over the contributions received in the. 
same period last year. The receipts 
this year are doubly encouraging from 
the fact that the receipts in 1905 were 
considerably in excess of those of 1904. 


RECEIPTS (CONTRIBUTIONS ONLY) APRIL I- 
JULY 31. 
Contributions, etc., for the above period, 


(legacies not included): 


The very encouraging increase in 
1905 over the previous year was al- 
most wholly the result of the response of 
individuals to the special financial needs 
of the Society. The added increase this 
year is also owing to the generous giv- 
ing of individual members of churches, 
in answer to personal requests. This 
comparative table of receipts, from 
contributions, reveals a deep, practical 
interest in the work of the Society on 
the part of many friends. | 


UT comparisons 
sometimes sad- 
gen. . Our 

Treasurer’s report of 
receipts from legacies 
shows decline, instead 
of gain. 

LEGACY RECEIPTS, APRIL I- 


JULY 31. 


Legacy receipts only for 
the above pericd (contribu- 
tions, etc., not included): 


31,667. 


It is through the 
unexpected and unpre: 
cedented decline in 
legacy receipts, indi- 
cated above, that the 
financial needs of the 
Society are now so 
pressing and_ formid- 
able. 

Through its income 
from legacies the So- 
ciety has done a large 
part of its past work 
and doubtless legacy 
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receipts will form a 
large part of its future 
income. 

But receipts from 
legacies in process of 
payment, are ungov- 
ernable, and during the 
past three years have 
so fluctuated as to be 
undependable. 


III 


T IS imperative, 
therefore, that gifts 
from the living be 

increased immediately 
and extensively. The 

Congregational home 
mission cause will 

continue to be im- 
perilled unless mem- 
bers of our churches 
at once enlarge their 

offerings. In a re- 
illuminating address, 

Dr. Josiah Strong has 

shown how greatly 
the resources of Con- 

gregationalists have 
enlarged during the 
past ten years. Ac- 
cording to his fair 


estimate, their com-. 


bined wealth is 
$240,000,000 greater 
than ten years ago. 
But have Con- 


gregationalists given in accordance 
with their growing ability? No; they 
gave ten per cent less to benevolences 
last year than ten years ago. 

With their financial ability so large- 


_ly increased there is reason to expect 


an immediate and generous response 
to the urgent financial needs of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. 


_ Opportunities for home mission service 


were never greater. To fail to take 
advantage of them is not only contrary 
to the known will of the Master, but 


is a sure means of spiritual decay. 


How much money from members 


of Congregational churches is needed © 


for home missions? Not less than 


$500,000 annually, (exclusive of all 


legacy receipts). An amount not less 
than this is essential for the carrying” 
forward of the great work of the 
National and State Societies. 

$500,000 annually, tn contributions 
Srom members of Congregational churches, 
must be our battle-cry ! | 

Think of it! An average annual 
gift of only $1 from each Congrega- 
tional church member would more 
than afford this grand total. 

You can help to bring the total 


offering of your church up to this 
mark. Will you not pray ? Will 


you not work? Will you not give? 
Will you not become a consequential 
force in behalf of securing $500,000 


in contributions ‘for Congregational 


Home Missions @ 
NowHERE BUT FORWARD! 
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Our Country’ 5 ‘Y oung People 


HOME MIS S10 N 
BOGK 1906-07 


HE new home mission text- 
book is ready. Its winning 
title is, Alzens or Americans ? 

Its author is the Rev. Howard B. 
Grose, Editorial Secretary of the 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The quality of the book is excel- 
lent. Itisinformational,but not dull. 
It is graphic in its descriptions, 
but not extravagant. Figures follow 
figures, but not tiresomely. Fifteen 


pictures and seven charts and maps. 


illuminate the author’s plea. 

Dr. Josiah Strong wrote the intro- 
duction. He saysthe message of Mr. 
Grose’s book is ‘‘A million immi- 
grants! A million opportunities! 
A million obligations!’* Voiced in 
Mr. Grose’s attractive way it is a 
message - multitudes wal eagerly 
listen to. | 

The gist of the argurient of the 
book is in these sentences, taken 
from the Preface: 


Immigration may be regarded as a peril 
or a providence, an ogre or an obligation— 
according to the point of view. The 
Christian ought to see in it the unmis- 
takable hand of God opening wide the 
door of evangelistic opportunity. Through 


foreign missions we are sending the gospel __ 
deavor Societies and teachers of 


boys and girls in Sunday schools 
will do well to promote the wide 
reading and study of this book. 
Many, we hope, will find it possible 


to the ends of the earth. As a home mis- 
sion God is sending the énds of the earth 
to our shores and very doors. The author 
is a Christian optimist who believes God 
has a unique mission for Christian America, 
and that it will ultimately be fulfilled. 


While the facts are in many ways appal- | 
foritsstudy. A supplement, for the 
special use of leaders, will be fur- 
-nished free with all orders. The 
price of Coming Americans, is as fol- 
‘lows: in cloth, 35 cents; 
20 cents. 
Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


ling, the result of hisstudy of the foreign 
in our country has made him hope- 

1 concerning their Americanization and 
evangelization, if only American Christians 
are awake and faithful to their duty. The 
Christian young people, brought to realize 
that immigration is another way of spelling 


obligation, must do their part to remove 


that tremendous IF. 
Altens or Americans? is a highly 
creditable text-book. Questions, fol- 


| stich chapter, and suggestions 
for their use, enhance its value. It 


contains an excellent bibliography. 

We most heartily commend and 
recommend <Adltens or Americans? 
We hope that a class for the study 


of it may be formed in your young 


people’s society and in your church. 


_‘* Helps for Leaders” will be imme- 
diately available. 
be had at the following rates: in 
cloth, 50 cents, postage 10 cents ex- 
tra; in paper, 35 cents, postage 8 
| cents extra. 
_gational Home Missionary Society, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Text-books can | 


Address the Con gre- 


FOR JUNIOR HOME 
MISSION STUDY 


Miss KATHARINE R. CROWELL has 


written a capital home mission text- 
book for juniors. It is entitled 


Coming Americans, and is amply il- 
lustrated. All who are seeking to 


interest children in the study of 
home missions will find it of excep- 
tional value. 
in writing for young people, as her 
_ previous books, ‘‘ China for Juniors’”’ 
and ‘‘ Alaska for Juniors, 
shown. 


Miss Crowell is gifted 


99 


have 


Leaders of Fintior Christian En- 


to form special classes for juniors, 


in paper, 
For copies address The 
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| MEETINGS THAT 

Hook WITH 
Hooks 


“MISSIONARY MEETINGS 
THAT THRILL 


By Joun F. Cowan, D. D. 


Associate Editor THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WoRLD 


FuLL oF PoINTsS 
AS A Box OF 
TACKS 


for monthly missionary prayer 


ft WOULD make a strong plea 
meetings for the whole church. 


‘The young people have theirs; the 


women’s missionary societies have 
theirs. The men are more neg- 
lected at home than the heathen are 
abroad, except for an _ occasional 
missionary sermon or address, unless 
the church prayer meeting’ some- 
times deals with missions. The 
policy of relegating missionary meet- 


ings to the women and children is 


fatal. More than anything else 
missions needs the men, and men 
need missions. 

But if we have missionary prayer 
meetings for the church, they must 
be of the kind that make people :all 
in love with missions, and not of 
the kind that make people-fall out 
with missions. It is possible to 
have missionary prayer meetings 


T.GIVES us great pleasure to announce 
that Dr. Cowan, who is one of the as- 
sociate editors of THE CHRISTIAN EN- 

DEAVOR WORLD, one of the very brightest 
and best of our religious papers, has com- 
ing from the press of The Fleming H. 
Revell Company a book entitled ‘*Helps 
For All the Prayer Meetings.” The accom- 
panying excellent article from his pen isa 
sample of the contents of the new book. 
Dr. Cowan writes out of a varied practical 
For three years he taught a 
class of leaders of young people's prayer 
meetings at the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. He has also been for 
three years on the faculty of the Maine 
Christian Endeavor Summer School. Dr. 
Cowan’s new book is designed to furnish 
practical plans and suggestions for the 
prayer meetings of the young people’s 
societies, and of the church. It has a large 
number of plans for Missionary meetings, 
covering all the mission fields in the world. 
It will be issued in the fall. 


writes on the field of battle. 


that will thrill. The fascination, 
the heroism, the tremendous world- 
conquest of missions may be so pre- 
sented as to lift men off their seats. 
It is the more common experience, 
however, to have missionary meet- 
ings that are stereotyped, and dull 
and dreary; these are the meetings 
that drive men away resolved never 
to go to another. The other kind 
hook them with hooks and fire their 
souls with missionary ardor. 
Nothing fires the imagination and 
makes men’s nerves tingle like hero- 
ism. Next‘to war and love, mis- 


sions are calculated to appeal to the 


young mind particularly, but to all 
minds, for missions are the embodi- 
ment of adventure, romance, chiv- 
alry and the marvelous. Missions 
are the firing-line of civilization’s 
advance around the world. They 
are the modern Alladin’s lamp, 
working transformations that need 


only be shown to astonish and thrill. 


If missions are not interesting in 
the young people’s prayer meeting 
and in the prayer meeting of the 
church, it is because the thrilling, 
glowing, marvelous facts of missions 
have been preseniay in a tame, 
stupid way. 

A missionary meeting that thrills 
must have its facts presented with 
something of the vividness, the elec- 
tric first-handedness of the descrip- 
tions of the war correspondent who 
The mis- 
sionary facts as presented in many of 


our missionary prayer meetings are 


more like the colorless, lifeless re- 
ports that read as if they had been 


cooked up by the aid of an encylo- 
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pedia in the newspaper office. Mis- 
sions are the livest, nerviest, realest 
thing in the Christian church. The 
stupendous blunder of the ages has 
been that missions have not been so 
presented as to grip the men of the 
church—they contain all the ele- 


affairs. 


ary prayer meetings, so that men as 
well as women, shall be fascinated 
and won? 
First. 
fresh facts. 


a rest. 
and libraries are full of up-to-date, 
vital facts that are calculated ‘to 


whet the edge of interest. No. 
activities of the world have pro-- 
duced a literature so rich in strong, 
dramatic elements that pique in-— 
terest and make hearts glow, as the 
picturesque and heroic conquest of 
tribes and nations to the arts of 
peace and civilization through mis- 
There is no more reason that | TU 
a missionary meeting should be dull for all the prominent mission fields — 
than there is that a political meet- 
ing on the eve of a presidential elec- 
meetings. 
by the denominational boards are 
_ furnished free, others cost from one 


cent to ten cents a copy. Besides 


SIONS. 


tion should be dull. Get the fresh, 
vibrating facts. 
Second. Where are suth telling 


facts available? 


1. Every church, Sunday school 
young people’s society should 
library. The. 


Student Voluteer library of sixteen : 
slides and other helpful material, 


have a missionary 


volumes may be had for ten dollars. 


The Conquest Missionary library of 
the United Society of Christian 


Endeavor,consisting of ten volumes, 
may be had for five dollars. 


mission-study books, prepared by the ed 
Young People’s Forward Missionary for making missionary meetings 
Movement, representing all denomi- 
nations, are sold at thirty-five cents 
each, paper; fifty cents, cloth, and 
cover the entire field. Any of these 
libraries, or any of a score or two of 
new, bright, captivating books on 
China, Korea, Japan, Africa, Alaska, 


OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


America and all the ends of the 


earth are electric with big facts. 
Besides, in the public library, in the 
pastor’s library, in the Sunday 
school library and in many of the 
homes of the church are books on 


ments that do grip men in other _the latest phases of missionary work. 


2. Every religious denomination 


How shall we make these facts of | publishes missionary magazines and > 


adventure and daring and conquest illustrated reports that abound in 


- stand out full-orbed in our mission- | the most interesting details of mis- 
sionary life. 
_ people’s society that cannot afford a 


bound library may make one that 


Pack the meeting with 
Give the stock mission- | 
ary statements and stories andsongs field, a pair of scissors, 


The missionary magazines 1SS101 
magazines, and the denominational 


and other religious papers, a great 


A missionary or young 


will serve a good purpose. <A scrap- 
book for each important missionary 
a pot of 
the missionary 


paste, and from 


abundance of items that would en- 
liven and enrich a missionary meet- 
ing may be transferred. 

3. For the young people’s mis- 
sionary meeting, especially, the 
United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, Boston, and some of the 
denominational missionary boards 
publish missionary concert exercises 


that have enough material in them 
to make most interesting missionary 
Some of these exercises 


these, the denominational boards 
have a great variety of interesting 
leaflets, pictures, mimeographed let- 
ters from missionaries, stereopticon 


which they are glad to furnish free 
to societies of their denomination. 
I have been amazed at the great 
wealth and variety and excellent 
quality of printed matter available 


striking and impressive. A simple 
letter of request to the boards stat- 
ing the object for which the litera- 
ture was wanted sufficed to fill all 
the available space in a good-sized 
school room. Iam sureif the great 
majority realized what helps are to 
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be had for the asking, their meet- 
ings would never be lean nor dull. 
4. One other source of material 


‘with which to make missionary 


formation vibrant with life is the 
returned missionary, the traveling 
secretary of the missionary society, 
the student volunteer, or others who 
are living links with missions This 
class of speakers should be used and 
not abused in planning missionary 
prayer meetings. It is the practice, 
particularly of some young people’s 
societies located near the headquar- 
ters of mission boards, to plan fora 
speaker from headquarters to take 
charge of every missionary meet- 
ing. This is an enervating practice 
for the society. One meeting that 


a young people’s society carries. 


through itself is worth half a dozen 
in which it had nothing to do but 
sit still and listen to interesting 
speakers. Its likewise true of the 
congregational missionary prayer 
meeting. The best all-round meet- 
ing will be the one in which the 
leader distributes the work of prepa- 
ration among the largest possible 
number. If there are extracts to 
be copied from books, it is better 
for a dozen to do the copying than 
for one to doit all. If books are to 


be gathered and searched, it is bet-. 


ter to stir up the whole community 
as far as possible with the hum of 
preparation. Nothing could do 
more to pique curiosity concerning 
the coming missionary meeting and 
stamp it as something unusual than 
to have it announced in the prayer 
meeting that all the books in the 
community on the land to be studied 
are to be made to. pour out their 
treasures in the meeting. ‘‘The 
advertising man” would instantly 
recognize the value of these tactics. 

Following. up the same principle, 
the crudest outline map of a mission 
land that some member of the con- 
gregation or society draws is worth 
more to the meeting than the most 
expensive map that could be bought, 
because it links personality to the 
meeting. This secret of .a success- 


Missionary meetings dull? 


ful meeting should be written in 


bold capitals and kept before the 


eye: 

“THE MORE YOU GET: TO 
TAKE PART IN THE MEET- 
ING, THE GREATER THE IN- 
TEREST IN IT AND IN MIS5- 
SIONS.” 


Third. The more specific your 
missionary facts are, the more tell- 
ing they are. Never call your meet- 
ing vaguely and tritely ‘‘a mission- 
ary meeting.” Announce it under 
some definite and taking title as, 
‘‘An Evening with the Hermit King- 
dom,” ‘‘China’s Swarming Children,” 
“By ‘Sledge Train Through Alaska,”’ 
or ‘‘Going to School with Mountain 
Whites.” The old-fashioned mis- 
sionary meeting, that tried to cover 
the entire globe, and each successive 
one of which traveled pretty much 
over the same beaten track as all 
the rest, is responsible for much of 
the prevalent impression that a mis- 
sionary meeting is bound to be tire- 
some. If there are twelve mission- 
ary: meetings in a year, each one 
should have as much individuality 
as each month of the year has. 
The 


Russo-Japanese war would bea dull 


subject if we treated it in the same 


way that we treat missions. 

Fourth. The facts prepared for 
a meeting on China, or Alaska, 
should be presented i in the first per- 
son instead of the third. Seldom, if 
ever, have them read to the meet- 
ing. ‘The most interesting facts, 
droned out in a listless, mumbling, 
impersonal manner will ‘lose most of 
their charm. The most common- 
place facts, if to/d in a lively, inter- 
ested, personal way, will sparkle 
withinterest. Things ¢o/d are worth 
ten times as much as things read. 
Get your speakers to tell the facts 
about the missionary field to be pre- 
sented as if they had just come from 
it. Let them impersonate some 


missionary, traveler or writer. Or 
let them impersonate natives, wear- 
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ing the costumes of the country. 

Fifth. Harness the enthusiasm 
of the meeting to some practical 
work. There ought to be no feeling 
without doing. Harness the emo- 
tion awakened in the meeting to the 
giving. of the church. If it is a 
meeting on city missions, harness it 
to the rescue missions of the com- 
munity that need workers and 
money. If it is a theme that incul- 
cates benevolence, harness the sen- 
timent of the meeting to increasing 
the number of tithe-givers in the 
church, or the number of Tenth 
Legioners in the young people’s 
society. Harness it to the forma- 
tion of a mission-study class in the 


- young people's society, to the pur- 


chase of a missionary library, to the 
adoption of a native worker, tosome 
attempt to lessen the horrors of the 
rum traffic among the dependent 
races. 

To summarize in ileiod: the mis- 
sionary prayer meeting that will 
make people fall in love with mis- 


sions, even the men of the church, 


practical 


OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


is the meeting that gives them fresh, 
vital truths about the inspiring, 
courageous work of missionaries; it 
is the meeting that utilizes the larg- 
est number of people of the congre- 
gation or young people's society in 
preparing and presenting the pro- 
gramme; it is the meeting that pre- 
sents truth to the eye as well as the 
ear; it is the meeting that is as full 
of definite points as a box of tacks; 

it is the meeting that utilizes the 
sentiment it arouses in some definite, 

missionary work—some- 
thing ‘‘worth while.” We are told 
that the Twentieth Century man 
must be convinced that a thing is 
worth while.” 

Is it ‘worth while” to attempt 
through the prayer meeting to make 
myissions seem ‘‘ worth while”’ to the 
men of the church? If so, then 
what better plan can we try than— 
first, presenting things about mis- 
sions that are ‘‘ worth while,” and, 
second, giving them something to 
do for missions that seems ‘* worth 
while : 


Is It True? 


By REv. ERNEST BOURNER 


Pastor Washington St. Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


E are told that a man stand- 
ing in Castle Garden, where 
_ the emigrant ship unloads 


its myriads, heard the physician ex- 
claim: ‘‘It will take this nation a 


hundred years to expel this vice and 


scrofula from its blood.”’ 
But what allowance is made for 
the optimism born of the fact that 
‘*Gop’s IN His HEAVEN?”’ 


There are great corrective and heal- 


ing agencies at work. God’s air 


and sunshine, the purifying ministry 
of work, the uplift of freedom and 


benediction of Christianity—surely. 


these are mighty factors of which 
we must take account. 


And the nation owes something to 
those who have come to our shores. 
What plague spots have been 
cleansed by the searchlight attack 
of Jacob Riis? He is a type of 
scores whose leadership and loyalty | 
have made the Republic stronger — 
and better. The emigrant brings 
his problem, it is true, but he like- 
wise brings other factors which are ; 
full of hope and which give a whole- 
some opportunity to our own life for 
its Christlike expression. 

Nor is a hundred years a long 
period. It is one-tenth of one of 
God’s days, a few hours on the dial 
of time! Let us be optimists ever, 
though we face all the discourage- 
ments of our national problems. 
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REPORTS THAT CHEER 


LEADERS AND Memsers oF Home Strupy 


WITH ReEsuLts OBTAINED 


ANY encouraging reports on 
the home mission study 
classes conducted last sea- 

son, have been received and heartily 
welcomed. Miss S. Elizabeth Knee- 
land, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
writes: ‘‘I feel very thankful for the 
success of our home mission study 
class. I enclose a few testimonials 


written by some of the members.” 


The latter are so full of encourage- 
ment that we trust their perusal will 


lead many readers of THE Home. 


MIssIoNaARY to form classes in local 
churches and young people’s socie- 
ties this fall. 


One member said: 


We have had three mission study classes» 
and the last on Heroes of the Cross in 
America has been the best of all. I have 
found this course very interesting, instruc- 
tive and inspiring. It has brought us into 
touch with a number of rare spirits, shown 
us the true meaning of consecration, the 
real spirit of the missionary of Christ and 
has acquainted us with the spiritual needs 
and opportunities of our country. Above 
all, it has created in us a desire and pur- 
pose to do more for missions. Each meet- 
ing has seemed more interesting than the 
one before. 


i 


Criasses DELIGHTED 


Another member wrote: 


_ The home mission study class has helped 

me to understand the hardships and diff- 
culties of the missionary, to appreciate his 
untiring zeal and to understand how im- 
portant it is that this work should go on. 


This was the report, in part, of 
one member: | 
If we were just looking for something 


interesting, we found that; if we wished to 
broaden our views and quicken our sym- 


_ pathies, I am sure we have succeeded. I 


never realized the smallness of my own life 
so fully as I have through comparison with 
these grand men of God, the pioneer home 
missionaries. | 


The following was the testimony 
of another: 
This has been the most interesting of all 


the classes to me. David Brainerd and 
Joseph Ward have impressed me the most. 


Untiring in their zeal, they are fit exam- 


ples for us to follow. Anyone studying any. 


one of the lives we have been studying. 
cannot help but be more earnest in the 


cause of winning souls for Christ. 
Although it has been hard work some times 
to find time to study, I am glad that I 
joined the class. May God bless the other 
members as he has me! And a double 


blessing for the leader who has put so much 


work into the course! . 


Germans, 
Scandinavians, 
Slavs, 


- All other nationalities, 


Chinese, Welsh, etc., 


NuMBER OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES FOR FOREIGN - SPEAKING 


PEOPLES, WITH THEIR ToTaL MEMBERSHIP 


Including Italians, French, Greek, Armenian, 


Churches | Members Cee 
170 | 8,000 47 
95 | 7495 79 
53 
102 8,222 78 
379 «| 
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Women’s W ork ana Methods 


What More Can We Women 
Do? 
Mrs. WASHINGTON CHOATE 


President of the Connecticut State Union 


An Address Delivered at the Woman’s 
Federation Meeting, Oak Park, 
Illinois 


. ‘HIS question, so vital and es- 
sential to our work, is asked 
and answered in varying 

moods by women engaged in home 

missionary work. 
In an enthusiastic spirit 
question is now approached, 


the 
and 


in reply, let us briefly note four lines | 


along which our work evidently lies. 
Four doors thrown wide open before 
us which weare Clearly called to enter. 
First. Definite and aggressive 
work for children and young people. 
The work of our five national societies 


lies wholly with the churches, and 


from necessity, not from choice, they 
have to deal with them almost at 
arm’s length, while to us women is 
left the more individual work of 
teaching the children. This care, 
which is largely ours in the family, 
largely ours in the day schools, large- 
ly ours in the sunday-schools, iS 
wholly ours along missionary lines. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the importance of this work, for 
the children of to-day will be the 
men and women of _ to-morrow. 
Unless these children can be reached 
and interested, the stream of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm will run dry. 
Now tocarry on this work success- 
fully we need good junior literature. 
Quite recently a few articles have ap- 
peared in the Home Missionary on 
this very point. By literature we do 


not mean a bit about the Indians fol-. 


lowed by an equal portion about the 
miners and then Alaska, but a well 
directed, yet simple course of study 
on Home Missions, developing and 
expanding as it progresses. A set- 
ting forth to them of the hand of 
God in our past history, our belief 
that He has a purpose for our coun- 
trv in the future, the necessity for 


our work to keep it a Christian na- 
tion and the wonderful doors of op- 
portunity open before us. 

A few of our women’s home mis- 
sionary organizations can provide 
their own material for young people, 
but the great majority cannot. Now 
as this work of educating the chil- 
dren in home missions falls to us 
women, and because in caring for 
them we are training the givers of 
the next generation, it does not seem 
to be amiss for us to ask the national 
societies to furnish us with suitable 
material for our work. <A few state 
organizations have made such re- 
quests, yet all of us know the scanty 
material at our disposal. Might it 
not be well for us to authorize the 
officers of our federation to appeal 
to our national societies in the name 
of our forty state organizations, 
urging them to provide this so 
greatly needed material ? 

Second. A wider use of the space 
set aside in the Home MIssIoNaRY 
magazine for our woman’s work. 
We are in danger of too greatly 
underestimating the need of self- 
expression. It is of great value to 
an individual and also to an organi- 
zation. We occasionally hear some 
one say, ‘‘Can we not have a federa- 
tion paper?” But how could we 
maintain a frequently appearing 1s- 
sue if we cannot utilize three pages 
in a monthly magazine? Why ask 
for more when we do not use our 
present opportunities? This wo- 
man’s department was perhaps miss- 
ed by some from the May number of 
the Home Missionary, but few knew 
that it was omitted because there 
was no material forit. We women 
are not lacking in ideas or in ability 
of expression, and we ought to utilize 
this opportunity that is afforded us. 
It is a valuable means for exchange 
of thought, plan and method. 

Third. A greateremphasis should 
be put on the value of our federa- 
tion. Those in the front line realize 
its necessity and dignity, but the 
rank and file are sadly ignorant re- 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


garding it. We all are proud of the 
organization of our foreign work in 
its three-fold division of Woman’s 
Board, ,Board of the Interior and 
Board of the Pacific. How about 
our home work? In previous years 
Mrs. Caswell-Broad held our forty 
state organizations together. She 
visited the various states, carried 
information from one to another and 
each year printed a small booklet 
giving items regarding the work of 
each state. When she retired from 
this work the National Home Mis- 
sionary Society, in view of its shrink- 
ing receipts, did not feel that they 
could fill her place, and so from very 
necessity our state organizations 
have fallen farther and farther apart. 

Is not our home missionary work 
worthy of a center that we may 
take our rightful place among the 
women of the other denominations ? 
We have given to this cause thou- 
- sands and thousands of dollars, years 
of work, service and talent beyond 
estimate. Is it all of so little value; 
so little worthy of record? Is it 


not aé_ satisfaction when asked: 


‘‘What are you doing?” to be able to 
say address Mrs. B. W. Firman, Oak 
- Park, Illinois. She is the president 
of our federation and from her you 
can get all needed facts. Let me 
give an illustration. Last fall I re- 
ceived a letter from a worker in 
another denomination saying they 
were about to publish a book on 
Woman's Home Missionary Work 
among the Indians and Spanish- 
speaking peoples. 
the matter enclosed and see if it was 
satisfactory? A prompt reply was 
asked for. Any one of us who 
knows. about our work among the 
Indians and Spanish-speaking people 
would have been mortified at the 
paucity of the material which they 
hadsecured. I drew my pen through 
it all and rewrote more fully as best 
I could. Forwarding it to my friend 
I wrote: ‘‘Hereafter, for any authen- 
tic facts regarding the work of Con- 
gregational women in home mis- 
- sions, address the president of our 
federation,” and I forwarded the 


Would I look over | 


entire correspondence to Mrs. Fir- 
man. In the rapidly growing litera- 
ture bearing on woman’s home mis- 
sionary work we ought to be proud 
to have our record stand with that 
of others. 
center from which information re- 
garding our work can be secured? 

Fourth. Aboveall else is it given 
to us women to emphasize ever and 
always the imperative need of a 
deeper spiritual life. To-day is the 
day of organization. We talk of 
committees, plans, methods, debts, 
treasuries as if they were the chief 
things. They are important, but 
they are all of secondary value. 
Over and above them all must be the 
indwelling spirit. Nowhere in the 
Bible are we told that organizations 
or committees or resolutions can 
alone do the work. The word dis- 
tinctly says: ‘‘Not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” So in this day when the 


things of this world and the methods © 
and spirit of this world callso loudly. 


we women must ever keep in the 


fore front the spiritual standard and 


the spiritual need. One woman's 
inner life enriched will set in opera- 
tion an influence that will endure to 
the end of time. If all she does is 
to give you five dollars for the 
Indians, there is a chance she may 
never repeat the gift. This effort 
to deepen spiritual life is slow, but 
it never fails. A miller once watch- 
ing his mill discovered that some 
small stones had made their way in 
between the wheels and were imped- 
ing the operation of the machinery. 
What did he do? Tear down the 
mill, get new machinery, engage a 


new overseer, give up his business? 


No. He went to the point where 
the water entered the mill and lift- 
ing the lever let it come in in greater, 


fuller volume, and the troublesome 


pebbles were swept away. So let us 
women work! Ever busy with plans 
and methods, yet never forgetting 
to put our chief emphasis on that 
necessity for vital friendship with 
Christ that we may thus become the 
Daughters of the King. 


How can it if there is no 
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Appointments 


and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


May, 1906. 


Not in commission last year. 


Blanchard, J. L., Pueblo, Col. 

Curtis, Allen L., Gann Valley, So. Dak. 

Fasteen, K. F., Waverly, Neb. 

Hyden, Green D., Blaine, Wash. 

Jones, John D., Spokane, Wash. 

Kinzer, Addison D., Arlington, Wash. 

McGann, W. T., Kansas City Mo. 

Ohlson, Algoth, Michigan City, Ind. 

Pope, G. S , Murdo, Kennebex and Weston, So. 
Dak., Powelson, Alfred P., Tacoma. Wash. : 

Snape, William, Kennewick, Wash. | 

Willard, Sherman A., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Re-commitssioned. 


Asadoorian, Avedis M., Iroquois, So. Dak.: Avery, 
Oliver P., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Awbrey, Enoch RK., 
Summitt and Rosette. Idaho. 

Battery, George j3., Comstock and Westcott, Neb.; 
Bekeschus, Edward, Alexander and ,Wellmanville, 
Kan; Bickers, William H., Willow Springs, Mo.; 
Bodine, John E., Hastings, Okla.; Bowron, Joseph, 
Bellingham. Wash.; Burkhardt, Paul, Ft. Collins, 
Col; Bushell, Richard, Black Diamond, Wash. 

Chapman, Richard K., Glenview, Redstone and 
Carthage, So. Dak.; Conard, William J., Park Rapids 
Circuit, Minn.; Cooke, William .» Steilacoom, 
Wash ; Cooley, Canfield T., Mullan, Idaho; Curtis, 
Payson L., Webster, So. Dak. 

Danford, James W., Hopkins, Minn.; Davis, William 
V., Robinson, Utah; de Derome, Jules A., Valley 
Springs, So. Dak.; Donat, Joseph, Stockdale, Penn. 

Earl, James, Brownton and Stewart, Minn. 
oer Herman P., General Missionary in No. Pac. 

onf. | 

Gavlik, Andrew, Duquesne, Penn.; Graham, James 
M., Ft. Payne and Ten Broeck, Ala. 

Haines, Oliver S., Anglen, Wash.; Harris, Harry R., 
McIntosh, Erskine and Mentor, Minn.; Hendley, Harry 
B., Tacoma, Wash.; Holden, Charles W., Cortez, 
Col ; Humphrey, Oliver M., Gage, Okla. 

Ibanez, Jose M., El Paso, Tex. 

Johnston, Frank L., Kansas City. Mo.; Jones, Hugh 
Delta, Penn.; Josephson, Jona ., Missoula, 

ont. 

Kershaw, John, Braddock, Penn.; King, Willet D., 
Omaha, Neb.; Kovac, Andrew, Allegheny, Pa. 

Lewis, J. M., White Salmon, Wash.; Luke, Joshua 
C., Carbondale, Penn. 

McCoy, Robert C., Iowa, La.; Mason, Charles E., Mt. 
Home, Idaho; Matthews, James T., Plymouth, Penn.; 
Moody, Edward | , El Reno, Okla; Newquist, Karl, 
Glenw%od, Wis.; Nickerson, Roscoe S., Vernal, Utah. 

Painter, Harry M., Beulah and Almira, Wash; 
Preiss, John M , Eureka, Wash. 

Richardson, David A., Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard- 
son, William L_, Monroe, Wash.; Robbins, Anson H., 

Ree Height, So. Dak. 

Schwab, Elias F., Kansas City. Mo. 

Thompson, Ernest L., Denver, Col. 

Wells, Charles W., Cathlamet, Wash.; Wilbur, 
George H , Colville, Wash ; Wyatt, Charles, Priest 


River, Idaho. 
June, 1906. 


Not tn commission last year. 


\ 
Alexander, John B., North Highland, Ga.; Andrew- 
son, A. J.. District Missionary in So. Minn. 
sme oseph, Atlanta, Ga. 
Fox, Miss B , Atlanta, Ga. 
Gibbs, James N., Littleton, Col. 


Hart, Frank W., Hermosa, Fairburn, Hayward, 


Tolsom and Rockerville, So. Dak. 
Jones, Winfield S., Omega and Troy, Ala. 

Knar » C. M., Editor of ‘“‘Evangelisten’’; Krook, 
Cornelius N., Pomona, Fla. 

Leggetts, Thomas, Bryant, So. Dak.; Loos, George, 


South Milwaukee, Wis.; Luter, Elves D., Panasoffkee- 
and Moss Bluff, Fla. 

McCurry, T. B., Grady, Ga. 

Olson, Edward, Aberdeen, Wash. | 

M., Fargo, No. Dak. 

Singer, W. L., Lawton, No. Dak.; Smith, J. C.,. 
Provo, Utah; Symons, Henry, Lake Park, Minn. 

Tomlin, David R.. Kirkland, Wash. 

Zavodsky, Miss Bertha, Bible Reader, Desquesne. 
and McKeesport, Penn. 


Re-commtssioned. 


Anderson, C. G., Kasota, Minn.; Anderson, Oscar L..,. 
Marysville, Wash.; Asadoorian, Avedis M., Lebanon. 
and Logan, So. Dak. 

Baker, W. H., New Home and New Effort, Fla.;. 
Bascom, George S., Eureka, No. Dak.; Bickford, War- 
ren F., Muskogee, Ind. Ter.; Blackburn, J. F., Gen- 
eral Missionary in Georgia; Blodgett, Earnest A., 
Flagler, Col.; Blood, C. R., Douglas, Wyo.; Bolger, T. 
F., Pearl, Idaho; Brewer, W. F., General Missionary 
in Georgia; Burger, Charles C., Waukomis, Okla. 

Cameron, Donald, Lakeside and Chelan, Wasnh.;. 
Carden, William J., Bremen, Ga.; Carlson, August T., 
East Orange, N. J.; Chapin, Miss S. A., Guernsey 
and Torrington, Wyo.; Champlin, Oliver P., Oriska, 
No. Dak.; Chase, Samuel B., Lewiston, Idaho; Clark,,. 
Allen, Manvel, No. Dak.; Collins, George B.,. 
McLoud, Okla.; Cram, Elmer E., Renville, No. Dak. 

Farr, John T., Columbus. Ga.; Ford, Jessie, Baxley, 
Ga.; Forrester, James C., Macedona and Hoschton,. 
Ga.; Gasque, Wallace, Gilmore, Ga.; Green, Edward 
F., Cowallis, Ore. 

Haecker, M. C., Chickasha, Ind. Ter.; Harris,. 
Thomas B., Ft. Valley, Ga.; Herbert, Joseph, Yakima.,, 
Wash.; Hilliard, Samuel M., Frankford, So. Dak.; © 
Holbrook, Ira A., Guthrie, Okla.; Horne, Gideon, Lif- 
sey and Gaillard, Ga. 

Jamarik, Paul, Elmdale, Minn. 

Kendall, Robert R., Sanford, Fla.: Kilbon, G. L. W..,. 
Letcher and Loomis, So. Dak.; Kilian, Miss Anna, 
Bible Reader, Charleroi and Stockdale, Penn.; King,,. 
Christopher. C., Stone Mountain and Dacula, Ga.; 
Kingsbury, N., Hydro, Okla.; Koch, Oscar F., Chand- 
lers’ Valley, Penn.; Lathrop, Theodore B., Cyanide,,. 
Mailland, Savoy and Elmore, So. Dak.; LeFebre, John,. 
Fingal, No. Dak.; Lewis, Franklin C., Kock Spring:, 
Wyo.; Locke, Robert L., Cedartown, Ga.; Lyle. 
Andrew J., Oakwood. Ga. 

McDougall, George L., Green River, Wyo.; McKay, 
Charles G., Cox Cross Roads, Atlanta, Ga.; Marcel, 
Miss. Helen, Bible Reader, Allegheny, Penn.; Mer- 
rick, Solomon G., Cocoanut Grove, Fla.; Miller,. 
Willie G., Deerland and Dorcas, Fla.; Moxie, Charles 
H., Mazeppa. Minn.; Moya, Jesus M., Los Ranchos 
de Atrisco, N. Mexico; Newton, Howell E.. Lindale,. 
Ga.; Newton, W. H., General Missionary in Alabama; 
Nichols, J H., Drummond, Okla.; Noble, Mason, Lake- 
Helen, Fla. 

Owens, J. F., Lovejoy, Ga. 

Parr, alter R., Anderson, Ind.; Paulu, Anton, 
Vining, Iowa: Perry, Augustus C., Sarepta and: 
Suches, Ga.; Peyton, Frank, Pond Creek, Okla. 

Quattlebaum, Wilkes H. Kramer, Ga. 

Read, James L.. Claremont, Col.; Reid, David H..,. 
Evangelist and General Missionary in Washington. 

Schwabenland, John C., Cedar Mills, Ore.; Scoggin, 
Alexander T., Verden, Okla.; Sinninger, Norman E., 
Hammond, Ind.; Smith, Green N., Baxley and Ritch, 
Ga.; Smith, William, St. Louis, Mo. 

Taylor, Horace J., Anacortes, Wash.; Tillman, Wil- 
liam H., Atlanta, Ga.; Townsend, Stephen J., Avon 
Park and Frost Proof, Fla. 

Vavrina, Vaclar, St. Louis, Mo. 

Walker, Henry E., Rutland, No. Dak.; Warren, Fred: 
T., St. Johns, Ore.; Weatherby, Wade H., Garden 
Valley, Tex.; Whalley, John, Myron and Cresbard, 
So. Dak.; Wiggins, H. G., Esto, Fla.; Williams, Star 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 155 


RECEIPTS 


May, 1906. | 


MAINE -$23.77. 
Alva, A. Jewett, 5; Dedham, 2.50; Farmington 
Falls, Blake Memorial, 8.60; Gorham, 1.25; No. Harps- 
well, C, E., 1.42; Portland, Mrs. J. H. Dow, s. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$223. 48. 
Bath, W. P Elkins, 1; Bennington, C. E., 5: Frances- 
town, 24.20; Meriden, 8. 68: The Weirs, Miss KE Beede, 1; 
Winchester, Mrs. P. C. Wheelock, . 50. 

F. C. I. and H. M. Union of N. H., Miss A. A. McFar- 
land, Treas., 183.10. 


VERMONT — $106.51. 

East Middlebury, Mrs. J. W. 53 Park, 
1St, 5.85; Jamaica, 4; Randolph, Rev. Sparhawk, 
Johnsbury, N orth, 68. 953 springfield, 9. 71; Swanton, 
| S. » 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS — $8.990.87; of which legacies, 
$7,353.65. 

Amesbury, Main St., 67.50; Auburndale, 10; Amherst, 
College, uh. of Christ, 97: 18; Becket, Vea. S. Barnes 
and Mrs. Huntington, 1; Dea. Norcet, .50; Beverly, 
Dane St. Ch , of which 5 from the 8. S , and 1o from 
Miss M. Lovett, 33 79; Boston, H. Fisher, 200; Chicopee, 
Mrs. W. T. Hollister, 1; Clinton, E tate of Richard 
W. Foster, 4,500; Dedham, rst, Extra Two Cent a 
‘Week Band of in Allen C. E , 17.24; Estate 


il, Miss 1; West S. No’ 4; 
Lawrence, South, 2; Lynn, Mrs. I CE Holder, 1; Miss 
W. Holder, 1; 127. 35; Monson, 108.54; 
‘Natick, 1st. 54.40; Newburyport, Prospect St. add’l, Pi 
Newton, 1st, 18.25; Newton Center, Estate of Mrs. L. 


Ward, 853.65; Norfolk Conference, 23.15; Northampton, | 


‘“Thirteeners Club,” 1.50; Northfield, W. Dickinson, 1; 
Nortoon, Trin., 10; Palmer, Mrs. S. J. Ramsden, 1; 
Pl y uth, from Estate of Amasa Holmes, 2.50; Mrs. 
E. D. Mellor, 5; Raynham, Mrs. O. K. Wilbur, 1; 
Richmond, ro 37; Roxbury, Immanuel S. S., special, 20; 
Rutl nd, pee M. L Miles, 1; Salem, Pro. Christo Soc., 
flay gee ; F. B. Trotter. 1; E. K. W., 1; W. H. W., 
<i Friend, 1; Sheffield, Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Bliss, 5; 
‘Shelburne, Mrs. E. rsa 1; Shelburne Falls, J. R. 
Foster, 5; Skeekonk, A. E. Shosey, 5; Somerville, Mrs. 
. Burkes, I; Southampton, 19 80; Springfield, Estate 
of Sarah H. Goodale, s00; Faith S. S., 20; Taunton, 
Trinitarian, 54.80; Three Rivers, R. C. Newell, 5; Ware, 
Silver Circle, 10; E. M. Gould, 1; a -— Gould, 1: 
H. E. Marsh, 2; G. E. Tucker, 55 F. Winslow, 
50} Wareham, rst, 45-30% Warren, J. Cutler, 1; J. 
Moody, ¢: Webster, M r. and Mrs 2: ‘Bates, 2; Mrs. 
E. K, Stockwell. 10; Wellesley Hills, W. Putney, s* 
West Becket, Widow’s Mite, .25; Westboro, G. S. New- 
comb, .s5o0; J. K. Warren, M.D., 5; Westfield, A Friend.,s; 
A Friend, 1; Westford, Union, 27; West Lyon, Miss E D. 
‘Chadwell, 1; Miss C. M . Stanton, 1; Miss M. R. Stan- 
ton, 1; West Medway, M. B. Boyden, 1; West Upton, A. P. 
Williams, 5; Whitinsville, A Friend, 1; A Friend, 1; 
A Friend, 2; Wilbraham, rst, 7.50; Williamstown, Mrs. 
. M. Brookman, 1; F. Carter, 55: J. D. Hewitt, 10; 
Tinchendon, A Friend, 2; Worcester, Central, 30.58; 

. O.. Bemis, 5; Mrs. E. A. Harwood. 5: Mrs. W. H. 
awyer, 10; Mrs. C. H. Stearns, 5; D. A. Walker. s; 
C. E. White, 1; H. A. White, 1; A Friend, 5; Friends, 

5; Lake View, s.6s. 


Woman’s H. M Assoc. (of Mass. and Rhode Island), Miss 
L. D. White, Treas.: For Salary Fund, 215. 
RHODE ISLAND — $330. 


Central Falls, *‘A Friend for the Debt,” 25: Kingston, 
Ss. S. 12; Providence, In ‘Memory of 


Mary G. Campbell, 300; M. C. White, 1; H. O., 
White, 1 | 


CONNECTICUT—$3, 197.67: of which legacy, $1,c06.63. 


Ansonia, Mrs. E. Stellbacher, 1; Brandford, H. G. 
Harrison. 20; Bridgeport, South, 6.15; Mrs. F. A. Par- 
sons, 5; Mrs. E. Sterling, - Bridgewater, Mrs. D. D. 
Gor on, 4; Bristol, Mrs. S. Bartholomew. 10; Mrs. 
M. F. Martin, <: O. R. Sheldon, 1; Brooklyn, Woman's 
Aux., 2; Burnside, Miss J. A. Spencer, 1; Canton Center, 
25; Cheshire, 33.81; G. yf 5; Chester. 15.89; Misses 
Bates and Smith,1; Mrs. M. A. Brooks, 2.50; Mrs. 
H. C. Brooks, 2.50; Mrs. M. A. Brooks and A Friena, 
1: Mrs H. D. Selden, 5; Miss A. E Wilcox and Miss 
S. A. Wilcox, 1; Two Members, 1; Clinton, Estate of 
George W. Hull, 1,006.63; Colchester, I. M. Keigwin, 
1; Columbia, A. J. Fuller, 1; M. L. Fuller, 1; E 
Hutchins, 1; J. H. Kneeland, 1; Connecticut, A Friend, 
ro; Cornwall, J. E. Calhoun, 20; Cromwell, 1st, 7.50; 
Danbury, Mrs. H. G. Penfield, 10; Danielson, Ladies’ 
Soc., 5; Mrs. H. L. Kingsbury, 1 1; Eagleville, G. F. 
Ring, 1; East Hartford, ist S. S., Kindergarten Dep , 
5-65; Elmwood, Mrs. G. T T Goodwin, 1; Franklin, Miss. 
Soc . 5; Gildersleeve, E. Cornwall, 1; M. A. Cornwall, 1, 
Greenwich, end, 12; Guilford, Loe Chittenden, 5; 
Hartford, Center S. S.. 17; Warburton Chapel S. S., 
15 83; F. H. Basson, 5; Mrs. F. B. Cooley, 25; Mrs. 
J. D. Ellsworth, 5; A. House, 5; Mrs. F. L. Howard, 
1; Mrs. C. C. Kimball, 1; J. B. "bares. «: Mrs. T. Ww: 
Russell, 1; A Friend, 1; A Friend, .so; Jewett City, 
Mrs. M. Grant, 1; F. Li ‘Leonard, I; Mrs. J. C. Pan- 
ton, 1; M. E. Soule, .s50; Mrs. H. "Stever. 1; Lebanon, 
1St, 7.50; Madison, rst, 13.42; S. W. Leete, 1; Marion, 
R. Newell, .50; a Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Griswold, 
5; M. J. Northrop, 1; G. E. Savage, 5; W. L. Squire, 
.50; Middletown, E. P. Augur, 5; Mrs. H. 
Mrs. J. Cornwall, .50; Mrs. T. Gilbert, 1; J. D. John- 
son, 1; Miss Tompkins, 1; Milford, 1st, 25.36; Plymouth 
= S., 43-73; Mrs. O. ‘ke Clarke: g° New Britain, South, 

- C. Andrews, 1: Mrs. Ww. H Hart. 1; W. A. House, 
Mrs. E S. South, D. O. Rogers, 50; 
Mrs. W. H. Stanley, 5; M. S. Wiard, 1; New Hartford, 
North. 60; New Haven, United, 50s; 'A Friend, 25; 
Yale University Ch. of; Christ, 224. “63; 
Burnett, 1; F. S. Burnett, 1; G. Gale, 
Mrs. Hi L. Hall, Miss H. W. Hou h, |s; 
R. M. Munger, 4; E. I,. Washburn, M. D.. 5; 
5: A Friend. 20; A Friend, 1; New London, rst Ch. of 
Christ, 24. New Milford, Mrs. Anderson, 1; Mrs. M. 
Bostwick. 1; G. W. Breinig, 1: E. L. Johnson, 1; 
Newington, M. E. Belden, 3; New Preston. D. Burnham, 
5: Northfield, 5.44: No. Stonington, Mrs. H. Williams, 1; 
No. Windham, Mrs. N E. Lanphear, 1: Norfolk, 40; 
Norwalk, Mrs. C. C. Betts, 1; Miss E. W. Brown, 1; 
Miss M. A. Hyatt, 1; Mrs: M. E. Mead. 1: bebe >. 
2nd, 13.26; C Mrs. A. A. Browning, 1; O. L. 
Johnson, 5; Mrs. S. H. Johnson, 5: Mrs. M. wwe Pel- 
ett, 5; Mrs. A. M. Spaulding, 5; Plainville, Ladies’ 
Benev. and H. M. Soc., 12; Mrs. O. Hemingway, 1; 
Mrs. J. E. grea 1: A Friend, 1; Plantsville, s; 
Pomfret, C. W. Grosvenor, 1: Miss A. Mathewson, - 
Putnam. C. E. Child, ro: Ridgefield, A. C. Keeler, 6; 
Rockville, A Friend, 53 Saybrook, Miss A. Acton and 
sister, 20: ‘I. N. C..’’ 100; So. Britain, D. M. Mitchell, 
25; So. Manchester, Center Ch. Ladies’ Benev. Soc.. 
Mrs. A. B. Spencer, 5; So. Norwalk, Woman's Asso., 
s.ro; Miss E. Hoyt, 1; F. E. Seymour. 1; Southport, 
Mrs. H. T. Bulkley, s; 3 H. Perry, 5: Miss F. Wake- 
man, s: Stafford Springs, 27.84; Stamford, H. Lockwood, 


' 5; Stratford, Mrs. S. A. Fairchild. 5; L. B. Wheeler, 


5; Suffield, M. A. Hemenway. 1; Thompson, 21.70; West, 
port, S..S., 5.50; West Suffield, "Rev. J. B. and Mrs. 
Doolittle, 5. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, Treas.: 
For Salary Fund, 355.82; Bridgeport, Park St. H. M. 
a .» 5: Essex, L. H. M.S., 22; Norwalk, rst, L. B. A., 

Total, 402.82. | 


YORK—$3,98r.4r. | 
es Miss A. H. Ames, s; Baiting Hollow, 25.73; 
» rSt, 30; Brooklyn, Central. 739.51: Lewis 
as 178.99; South, 47.65; Mrs. J. Bennett, 
special, 5; Geneva, C. A. Lathrop, 2; Hopkinton, 12.25: 
Jamestown, Mr. and Mrs. C. Underwood, 10; Mount 
Sinai, 7.23; New York City, Broadway Tab., 7.26; A 
Friend, 1,000; A Friend, 50; A Friend, 1; A Friend 


| 


| 
| 
| 
W. M. Gaylord, 1; Mrs. Glung, 1: Mr. and Mrs.S. 
M. Lyman, 3; S. A. Meserve, 1: East Longmeadow, rst, 
14; East Milton, The Harriet W. Gilbert Miss. Soc., 2; | 
| Enfield, 15; Mrs. H. M. Smith, 5; Essex, S. S., 10; Fall 
River, M. R. Hicks, 5; J. W. Robertson, 66.07; Fal- | 
mouth, Mrs. F. E. Wallace, 5; Fitchburg, L. H. Has- 
| kell, 5; Foxboro, Mrs. F. O. Bragg and Friends, 3; | 
Gardner, H. E Ball, .so; N. Brooks, 2; D R. Collier, 
.50; Mrs. S. W. Merritt, 1; C. C. Rathburn,1; J. P. : 
Sawin, 1; C. H. Stockwell, 1; H. H. Smith, 1; George- ) 
town, Ortho. Memorial, 25.40; Gloucester, L. E. Davis, 
s; Mrs. J. B. Haskell, 1; Grafton, M., 1; Greenfield, Mrs. 
| 
| 
i} 
4 
| 
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Holbrook, 6; Parishville, s; 


.50; Otto, Miss J. F. 
6; Willsboro, 15. 


Poughkeepsie, rst, 51; Seneca Falls, ist, 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. d: Beaksall. Treas.: 
Albany, rst, 25; Baiting Hollow, C = » 12.50} Brooklyn, 
To.upkins Ave. S.5.,to const. A G. Cooper an Hon. 
L. M., 50; Home Dept,, rr. 36; L. B.'5., $0; Mrs. J. 38. 
Ogilvie, 25; ‘“‘Friends,’’ 50; Central S. -» 1,260; 
Philoa Circle, 10; Clinton Ave., L. B. S, 35; Lewis 
Ave., C. K., 10; Puritan, W. G., 32.75; Flatbush Ave. 
Ledies’ Union, special. 25: Ch. of the Pilgrims, 1; 
Buffalo, 1st W. G.. 83; Clayton, 11.50; Gloversville, IL. B. 
S., 40; Greene, 11.61: Honeoye, a 50; Sherburne, 22; War- 
saw, 37; C. E , 13; toconst. Mrs. A. Cuthbert an Hon. 
L. M., 50; East Smithfield, Pa, 5.50. otal, 1,776.22. 


NEW JERSEY—$ 475.87. 


East Orange, 1st, 31 45: Swedish Free, 2 ‘50: Elizabeth, 
W. T. Frankiin, 20; Glen Ridge, 106.67; Rowark; Belle- 
ville Ave. Y. P. U., 3; Westfield, 293 25. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Asso., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas : Montclair, rst, &; ‘Newark, 1st, 10; 
Plainfield, ist, 1. Total, 19. 

PENNSYLVANIA—$259.13. 


Audenried, Jr. C. E., 5; Braddock, 1st Slovak, 5; Ger- 
mantown, 1St, 71.54: Meadville, W. M. S,5; Mt. Airy, 5. 
R. Weed, roo; Philadelphia, Rev. E. F. Fales, 5; Pitts- 
burg, Trinity M. P., special. 20.59; 4; Ridg- 
way, C. E., 15; Warren, Scand. Bethel, 5 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Asso., ive: G. A. I. 
Merrifield, Treas’: Germantown, S. S, rst, 2; Philadel- 
phia, Germantown, rst, S.38., 21. Total, 23. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$s50. 

Washington, E. Whittlesey, .50. 


VIRGINIA—$16.12. 
Falls Church, 16.12. 


ALABAMA rr. 
Beloit, O. S. Dickinson, 10; Ozark, Union Hill, 1. 


ARKANSAS—$7. | 
Gentry, 7 


FLORIDA—$ 40.25. 
Mt. Dora and ‘langerine, 30; Panasoffkee and Moss Bluff, 
3.50; Westville, ist, and Potolo, Carmel, 1.75. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, Treas.: 
Ormond, s. 
INDIAN TERRITORY—S6. 

Muskogee, 1st, 6. 


OKLAHOMA—$108.73. 


Binger, 3 87; Deer Creek, 7.35; El Reno, 46.50; Hastings, 
10; Oklahoma City, 3. 5° Verden, 1.63; Weatherford, Zions 
German, 25. 


Woman’s M. Union, Mrs. C. Worrell, Treas., 10.88. 


NEW MEXICO- $v. 

San Rafael, Mrs. M. A. Savage, 2; Seboyeta, Mrs. kK. 
M. Fullerton, 
ARIZONA—$7s. 

Black Diamond, ro; Pearce, 18; Tombstone, 47: 


TENNESSEE—$o. 
Nashville, Union, 9g. 


OHIO—$82.74. 

Ohio Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. C. H. Small, Treas.: 
By request of donors, 37: Cleveland, H. J. Clark, 5; 
Gomer, Welsh. to const. Rev. W. Surdival an Hon. 
L. M., 36.69; Painesville, S. S., 4. 95° 


INDIANA—$35.70. 


Received by Rev. E. D. Curtis: Lowell, Mrs. S Fr. 
Morey, 5; Indianapolis, Covenant, 2; Terre Haute, 28.70. 


ILLINOIS—$240.97. 


Ill. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., 
By request of donors, 55; Chapin. **M. P.,”’ 10.10; Chi- 
cago, North Shere, 20; 8S. B. Osgood, 5; Decatur, Mrs. 

L. Hawthorn, 2; Griggsvilie, A Friend, .10; High- 
land Park, Rev. N. W. Grover, 2; Stillman Valley, 
I 2. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, Treas: 


Champaign, 10.10; Chicago, Leavitt St., 1; Forrest, 10; 
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Lombard, 30; Rock Falls, 5; Rockford, ond, 74.05. Tota 
130.15. 
MI3SOURI —$77.69. 

Green Ridge, 3.50; Kansas City, S. W. Tab., 36.60; 
Roanoke, 4 05; St. Louis, rst, 30.54; Springfield, German, 
3. | | 
MICHIGAN—$356. 

Detroit, rst. 350; Grand Rapids, Miss J. A. vere gs 
Lawrence, A Member, 1 
WISCONSIN—$r3.56. 

Clintonville, Scand., 2.06; Ekdall, Scand, 1.50; So. 
Milwaukee, German Evan. Bethlehem, 10. 

IOWA—$o0. 26. 


Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by A. D. Merrill, Treas., 
30 26; Cherokee, Woman's Union, Mrs. N.L. Burrou hs, 
Chicago, Ill, to const. Mrs. H. L. Phipps an Hon. 


M., 503) Traer, Woman’s Miss. Soc., ro. 


MINNESOTA — $327.35. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D.: en. 20.319 
Minneapolis, Fremont Ave., add’l. 10 40; Pilgrim; 
add’l, 0; Plymouth, add’l, 164.78; Princeton, in part. 
9-66; St. Paul, Bethany, 21.80; Wayzata, 3.20. Total, 
236. IS. | 

Albert Lea, Rev. T. W. Thurston, 1; Ellsworth, 8 
Faribault, 90; Hasty, 5; Kasota, Swedes, 3; sei al 
8.52: Minneapolis, 38th St., 10.20; Forest Heights, 6.78; 
St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids, Swedes, 5.15; Twin Valley, rst, 
5: 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristoll, Treas.° 
St. Paul, St. Anthony Park, Aux., 3; Spring Valley’ 

S., Total, 8.55. 


KANSAS—§s. 
Fall River, A. 


NEBRASKA—$r11.14. 


Creighton, 21; Franklin, A. C. Hart, 5; Homingford; 253 
McCook, (serman, 28; Olive Branch, German, 6; Reno, 
10} Thedford and Seneca, II.14} Walbach, Timber Creek, 
German, s. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$:53.95. 


Received by Rev. G. J. Powell: Cooperstown, Ladies’ Soc., 
3; Crary, Ladies, 5: Dazey, s. 85; Dwight, Ladies’ Soc.. 
10; Elbowoods, 3; Eldridge, S. S.. 4: Fargo, 1st. Ladies’ 
Soc., 29.75; Fort Berthold, 2; Hillsboro, 27.31: Mayville, 
Young Ladies’ Soc., 10; S. S., 10.07; Melville, 2.26; 
Portland, S. S., 4.48. Total, 116.72. 


Granville, 1st, 10; Lawton and Adams, ro; Melville, Ed- 
munds and Rose Hill, 7.50; Michigan City, 10.34; Valley 


City, Getchell, T $164.55 
Less excess in collection reported in January 


Correction—Blue Grass, German, 60.61; should be 
50. Erronesusly acknowledged in March Number. 
SOUTH DAKOTA~—$173.90 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Vermillion, 42.96; Acad- 
emy, 50; Ashton, 6; Athol, 6; Belle Fourche, 25; Belmont, 
Christ. German, Wieland. Nazereth, .s5o: Columbia, 
14. 79; Iroquois, 5: Mission Hill, 3; Seneca, 6; Sonth Shore, 
1st, 6; Troy, 1; Valley Springs, 7.65. 

COLORADO $82.71. 

Denver, Pilgrim, 2.75; Loveland, German, 16.48; Rye, 
7.33. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss I. M. Strong, Treas.: 
Boulder, 11; Colorado Springs, rst, 18.90; vem 1.253 Den- 
ver, Plymouth, 25. ‘Lutal, 56.15. 

WYOMING - $22.45. 
Lusk and Manville, 22.45. 


NEVADA $s. 
Logan, Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Church, g. 
IDAHO. ~$30. 30. 
Nora, Swedes, 7.50; Pocatello, Ch., ro. 50} » 5-203 
Woman's Aux., 5; Wallace, 2.10. 
CALIFORNIA - $2.80. 
Paso Robles, Plymouth, 2.80. 
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OREGON —$56. 8s. 

Beaver Creek, St. Peters, German, 3.70; Butteville, 
6. so; Cluckamas, 1st, 6; Lebanon, A Friend. 10; Portland, 
Highland, 22.70; ‘Junior Endeavor. 2.50; St. John, New 
Era German, 1.60; Tualatin and Sherwood, 3.8s. 


WASHINGTON:-$407.50. 


Wash. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. H. B. Hendley, . 


Treas : Aberdeen, rst S. S., 40; Beach, 2.50; Bellingham, 
Plymouth, 5; Bossburg, 2; Colfax, Plymouth. 40.75; 
Ferndale, 8.36; Lowden’s, 2 08; McMillin, .50; Meyers Falls, 
8; Odessa, German, 12.40: Seattle, Pilgrim, 67; St. 
John, 8.25; Spokane, Westminster, 144-20. Total, 
341.04- 

Anacortes, Pilgrim, 11.46; Odessa, Hoftnaaealens 
German, 1s; Ritzville, Salems Germans, 20; Seattle, 
German, 1St, 12.50; S. S., 2.50; White Salmon, Bethel, s. 


ALASKA— $14.68. 
Douglas, rst, ro; Valdez, C. E., 4.68. 


| MAY RECEIPTS. — 


$20,278.36 
1,050.87 
MAINE—$r10. 


South Berwick, J. Sewall, io 


‘NEW HAMPSHIRE - $200.25; of which legacy, $04.26. 


Berlin, 17.30; Berlin Mills, add’l. 10: Hillsboro Bridge, 
Miss S. W. Tompkins, 5; Hopkinton, Estate of 
Stephen Kelley, 94.26; = Pilgrim, 46.18;- Roch- 
ester, 1St, 27.51. 


VERMONT—$754.73. 


i East Hardwick, 21.56; Westminster, West, 9.32. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Treas.: 


Barnet, 11; Barre, Ladies’ Union, 12: Barton Landing, ro; 


Bellows Falls, Ladies’ Union, 15; Bennington, 2nd. W. 
H. M.S. andS S., 109; Berkshire, East, C. E., 5: Bran- 
don, 12.40: Bennington, Guidehard L. A. S. .» 3} Brattle- 
boro, Ladies’ Asso., 12.63; West, W. Asso., 10; Brid- 
port, C. E., 5; Burlington, rst, W. Asso., 15; Opportu- 
nitv Circle, 8; Coll. St., 28.07; Cambridge, C. E., 1; 
Castleton, 7; Cornwall, 10; Derby. 4; Dorset, 2; Duxbury, 
So. Ch., 1; Enosburg, 4; Essex Junction, Mt. Mansfield 
Club, 1; Fair Haven, 5: Fairlee Center, West, 4; Ferris- 
burg, 7: ‘Franklin, 7.25: Georgia, 9; Granby, 7; Grecashers: 
7; Hardwick, United Workers. 8.25; East, ro; Irasburg, 
8; Jamaica, 4; Jeffersonville, 6; Jericho Center, 6; Johnson, 
6; Ludlow, 12.15; Manchester, 8; Middlebury, 10; Mont- 
pelier, Bethany Miss. Soc., ro: Newbury, 15; Newfane, 
Homeland Circle. 4.30; New Haven, Ladies’ Union. 5; 
Newport, r2; Northfield, 5; C. E., 4: Norwich,6.q0; Orwell,s; 
Peacham, ro; Pittsford, 20.24; Randolph, W. M. Circle, 8; 
Centre, C. E., 2; Richmond, 8; Light Bearers, s: Roches- 
ter, 3; Royalton, 7: Rupert, 6: Rutland, 30; West. 6 
Springfield, 15; St. Albans, 20; St. North, 
Asso., 24.30; South, 253. Centre, 6 ; E2st. Margaret 
Miss Soc.. 10; Stowe, 9.60: Swanton, 9; Townshend, 5.37; 
Underhill, Homeland Circle. 8.50; Vergennes, 12 20, 
Waitsfield, Home Circle and Ladies. 9 10; Wallingford; 
7; Wells River, 4.53; Westminster, West, 8; tae 
Ladies’ Aid and Miss. Soc., 7; Whiting, 7; Windham, 6; 
Windsor, 6; Winooski, 10; Woodstock, 30. *Potal, 723.85. 


MASSACHUSETTS— $1,849.20. 


Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas. + 92-243 
Auburndale, 108.59; Becket, Mrs. M. E. ag 1; H 
Tennings. .25; O. W. Willis and Mrs. M. Geer, .so; 
Berkley, Friends, 60: Buckland, Mrs. N. E. Howes, 1.50: 
Cambridgeport, rst Evan., so: Dorchester, 2nd, 89.81; 
East Bridgewater, Mrs. S. E. B.. 1; A Friend, r: East- 
hampton, L. A. Ferry. s; A. E. Topliff 25; East North- 
field, A Friend, ro; Essex, 20.05; Grafton, Evan. S. S., 
5.95; Mrs. I. H. Denniss, 1; Granville Center, Willing 
Workers, 5; Haverhill, Mrs. "H. H. Stone. s; Mrs. E. 
Webster, 2: Center, add’l, 1: Holbrook, Mrs. E. M. 
Spear, 50; “Holyoke, E. E. Knowlton, 1: Leominster, F. 


A. Whitney, 15; Lowell, Eliot, special, 41.13; Paw 


tucket, 38.06; Lunenburg, S. S..1; C. E.,1; Mrs. A. K. 
Francis. 1; Iwo Friends, 1; Ten Young Friends, ey 
Manchester, Mrs. F. A. Rabardy, 5; Milford, Mrs. J. E 

Tingley, 1.cso; Milton, rst Evan. ¢(h. C. E., 5; Monson, 
112.97: Newton, 1st, 61 14; Northampton, ist Ch. of 
Christ. 250 20: Northboro, 55.64: Northbridge, Rockdale, 
10; North Wilbraham, Grace Union, 15.47: Petersham, 
Mrs. E. B. Dawes, 200; Pittsfield, Miss J. W. Redfield, 
10; Raynham, L. C. Knapp 1; Rochester, A. Friend, S. 
A. Haskilt, 1: Rockland, Mrs. V. Poole. 1; Rowley, M. 
A. Howe, 1: Roxbury, In memory of C. E. R. ., 43 Miss 
F. Caldwell, L. J. Rice Rice, x: 
Mrs. A. C. Thompson, 25; Miss A. M. Weir, 1; Salem, 
Mrs. A. Y. Bigelow, 1; S. P. Chamberlain, 1; E. M. 
Dugan, 1; Mrs. W. D. Northrup, 1; Miss H. F. 
Osborne, r; Sheffield, C. C. Leonard. .50; M. R. Leon- 
ard, .<o; Shelburne, so: Shelburne Falls, 7. Williams, 2; 
South Darthmouth, 10; Sturbridge, 1st, 24.40: Taunton, M. 
A. Montgomery, 1; Templeton, Mrs. M. W. Jewett, s; 
Uxbridge, Mrs. J. A. Farnum, 1; Mrs, J. McEwen, 1; 
Walpole. Miss A. Z. Cobb, 1: Miss H. M. Cobb, 1; Miss 
C. Crawford,1: Miss A. B. Plimpton, 1; Mrs. H. 


.Plimpton, 1; Ware, Mrs. Fj L. Bassett, .so; E. E. 


Richardson, 2; A Friend, 1; Webster, rst. 2.25; 
Friends, s5.s0o; A Friend, s} Miss F. J. Elliott, 5; 
Wellesley, Friends, 5.05; Wellesley Farms, M. F., 
Wheeler, 5: S. E. Wheeler, 5: Wellesley Hills, Mrs. J. 
B. Seabury. 1; Westfield Miss N. F. Atwater, 3; West 
Medway, Mrs. ©. A. Shumway. 5; West Newbury, Wiss 
S. C. Thurlow, 1; Whitinsville. A. L. Whitin, 1; 
Worcester, Union, 23: Hope Ch., Family of Mrs. E G. 
Hall, 10: Mrs. J. C. Berry, 5; Mrs. M. A. Chamber- 
lain, 1; H. Prentiss. 1; Miss. A. J. Mra. C. 
W. Woods, 5; Piedmont, 2r. 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc. (of Mass. and Rhode Island), Miss 
L. D. White, Treas.: Salary Fund, 215; Boston, Mt. 
Vernon, 1.50. Total, 216.50. | 


CONNECTICUT— $1,152.06. 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev.) ‘J. S. Ives, 74.96; Bridge. 
port, Park St., 252.75; Bristol, Mrs. C. Matthews, 1: 
A Friend, 1; A Friend, 1; Connecticut, A Friend, 200; 
Cornwall, ond of which 11:) Special, 63; Ellington, 
s1.62; Fairfield, J F. Burr, 1; ‘Mrs. M. Lyon, 1; Farm- 
ington, S. S., 9; Glastonbury, Ti. N. L. Tallbott. 1; Hart- 
ford, Farmington Ave .toconst. Miss A. H. Andrews 
an Hon L. M.. 70; Kent, I; Stewart, 1oo: Lebanon, 
Friends, 5; Middlefield, rst, Special, 30: Middletown, 
Mrs. C. a Bacon, 2; New Britain, South and S. S, 
15: Miss E. G. Rogers. .50; Mrs. M. A. Sheldon, r: 
Mrs. C. Silliman. 1; Mrs. S. A. Strong, 40; Ff 
Wells, 1: New Haven, Mrs. A. R. DeForest. 3: M. E. 
Landfear. 2; Dwight Place. 118.24: Bible School, 25; 
Friends 2; Norfolk, C. E. Butter. 1; Northfield, Mrs. 
L. S. Wooster. 2.50; Norwalk, Mrs. J. I. Wilson, s; 
Norwich, Park W H. M. S.,1; Mrs E. Storer, 1; So. 
Norwalk, Miss M. O Smith, 1: Stafford Springs. Mrs. 
G. H. Baker, a Mes. J. s: Suffield, N. 
Clark. 2: Vernon Centre. 6.49: West Hartford, A Friend, 
30; West Haven, C. F. Beck'ey rt. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of Conn., Mrs. C. S. Thayer, 
Treas.: Groton, rst, Aux.. 10; Hartford, rst A Friend, 
M H.M. Club 10. Total, 20, 


NEW YORK —$3,696.48: of which legacies, $2,712.50. 

N. Y. H. Miss. Soc., by C. S. Fitch, Treas. : 92.02; Berk- 
shire, C. EF, 16: Brooklyn, Estate 'of H. G. Combes, 
187.50: Clinton Ave. add'l, 255: Tompkins Ave. 
Branch S. S., 20; Chandlers Valley, Swedish, 2; Eliza- 
bethtown, -_ 10.70: Fairport, D. C. Beecher. 1; L. B. 
Howard, A. M. Toomis, «: Friendship, M. Ham- 
S..S.,: 4.65: Gloversville, M. D. Mills, 

7A Rriend, 1: Groton, 5.30: New York City, Legacy of 
Mrs. E. P. Clapp s52s: Broadway Tabernacle. 25; 
Manhattan, to const. E. E. Slosson and Dr. F. Con- 
ger Smith an Hon. L. M., 102 84: A Friend. 2; Niagara 
Falls, rst, rr.40: Orient, 22 20: Pelham, Ch. of the Cov- 
enant, 2.72; Richmond Hill, Union. 22.50: Rochester, G. 
Hi. Clark. to: Rutland, S S , 4-80: Sherburne, A Friend, 
5: Spencerport, E. Barrett. 1; S L and C. L Bush, 1; 
Miss L. B. Clark .so; H. B. Harmon, 2; Miss C. 'B. 
Sperry, 1: A Friend, 20° Springville, Mrs S. P. Joslyn. 
1; Syracuse, T. McE. Vickers, 1; Walton, 331.35; War- 
warsing, Estate of Clairinda Sone 2,000. 


NEW JERSEY—$289.60. 


Dover, Bethlehem Scand., 1.503 Jersey City, E. H. 
Neff, 4: Little Ferry, German Evan., 6; Newark, rst, 
“3 28; Belleville Ave., 56.82; Paterson, Auburn St. sy SEs 
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Woman's H. M Union of the N. J. Ass’n., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas.: Montclair, rst, 175. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$64.8r. 


Braddock, A. J. Monc»l, 5; Du Bois, Swedes. 3; Kane, 
. M. S., 5; Philadelphia, Central, 46.81; Plymouth, 
Eln, s. 


MARYLAND—$3. 2s. 
Baltimore, Canton, 4.25. 
VIRGINIA —$s. 
Vienna, L. G. Day, s. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$3. 
Dudley, rst W. M. Circle, 3. 
GEORGIA—$:8.64. 
Demorest, Union, 18.64. 
ALABAMA~—$3.50. | 


Beloit, O. S. Dickinson. 1; Clio, New Hope, 2; Mid- 
land City, Christian Hill, .s5o. 


FLORIDA—$16.55. 
Melbourne, S. S., 5; Sanford, Peoples, 11.55. 
TEXAS—.>so. 
Helena, .so. 
OKLAHOMA, $4. 
Cashion, 4. 
ARIZONA—$36. 


Received by Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D.: Prescott, 10; 
Tacson, 1St, 26. 


TENNESSEE—$r10. 
Nashville, Fisk University, ro. 


OHIO—$32. 21. 
Columbus, Plymouth, 15.10; Mayflower S. S., 12.11; 


Toledo, Wash. St., Rev. E. B. Allen, 5. 


INDIANA—$131.82. 
Fairmount, rst, 4.82; Indianapolis, Covenant, 2. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, Treas.: | 


Brightwood, Ladies’ Aid, 1.50; Work to Win, .so; Elk- 
hardt, C. E., 5; Hobart, 6.25; Indianapolis, Mayflower. of 
which 25 special, 33 20; S. S., 3; North .35; Peoples, 
2; Plymouth, Ladies’ Aid, 1; Ladies’ Union, 4; Cov- 


enant, 2: frinity, 15; Michigan City, 20.20; Terre Haute, 
Less expenses .._.-.. 9.00 


ILLINOIS—$82.05; of which legacy, $50. 


Belvidere, 10; Chicago, West Pullman, rst, 11 25; 
Princeton, Estate of Rev. E. G. Smith, 50; Rockford, 
rst S. S., 6.70; Toulon, fr. C. E., 4.10. 


MISSOURI—Legacy, $200. 
St. Louis, Estate of Almeda A. Douglas, 200. 
MICHIGAN—Legacy, $300. 
Union, Estate of H. M. Morse, 300. 
WISCONSIN—$29 25; of which legacy, $3. 


Beloit, rst. 16: Clear Lake, Swedes, 2.25: Clintonville, 
Scand . 1; Milwaukee, Estate of E. D. Holton, bal., 4; 
Princeton, L. A. Soc., 5; Wausau, Scand., r. 


IOWA, $58.37. 


Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by A. D. Merrill, Treas.: 53.37; 
Traer, A Friend, s. 


MINNESOTA—$387.93. 


Received by Rev. G. BR. Merrill: Anoka, 8 45; Austin, 
9.013; S.S., 29.52; Medford, add’l, 5; Minneapolis, Lowry 

ill. in part of which from the W. H. M. Soc to 
const. Mrs, Mary E. Ross, Hon. L. M., 55; Stewart- 
ville, 12.45. Total, 169.43. “ 


Duluth, Pilgrim. Friends, 10; Faribault, 10; Granite 
Falls, 3; Mantorville, Jr. C. E.. 1: Northfield, A Friend, 


so: Spencer Brook, Swedes, 1.82; Spring Valley, rst, 9.50; 


Winona, 2nd, s.7s. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristol, Treas.: 
Brownton, Aux., 2: Correll, Aux., 2; Dawson, Aux., 7; 
Excelsior, Aux., 2: Faribault, Aux., 1.24; C. E., 7; Lyle, 
Aux., 6; Mantorville, Aux., 2.50; Marshall, Aux., 12.50; 
Minneapolis, rst, Aux . 20; Park Ave., 38.39: Fremont 
Ave, Aux., 15; St. Paul, St. Anthony Park, Aux., s; 
Wabasha, Aux., 1.20; Winona, 2nd, 4.50. Total,’127.43. 


KANSAS —$3. 

Alexander and Wellmanville, German, 3. 
NEBRASKA—$61.60. 

Brunswick, 2: Grand Island, 14; Hallam, German, 10; 
Hyannis, 20; Lincoln, 2 50; Sargent, 2.50; Shickley, 10.60. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$60.62. 


Kulm, German, 42.62; Guadenfeld, German, J. 
Gross, 1; J Miller, 1; La Moure, German, J. Schlen- 
ker, 50; Medina, Friedens German, J. Weber, 5; 
Hoffmugsthal, German, 4.50. Total, 54.62. 


Marian, 43 New Home, 2. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$315.12. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Millbank, 50.31; Rosebud 
and Burrell, 3.50; Vermillion, add’l. s. Total, 58.81. 

Elk Point, 30.31; Meckling, 2; Selby, Glucksthal Ger- 
man, rg. 

Woman's H. M. U., Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., 250; Red- 


Correction: Less error in coll. April, Ft. 
Pierre, 29; Wessington Springs, 18....-..- 47.00 


-COLORADO—$127. 23. 


Received by Rev. H. Sanderson: Denver, 3rd, C. E., 6; 
Association, .65: Brighton, Platte Valley, 10.58; Flag- 
ler, 5; Kremmling, 1st, 5; Montrose, Ch., 93 28; S. S., 
4.47; C. 2.25. 

WYOMING—$2o9. 35. 

Buffalo, Union, 8.35; Dayton, 21. 
CALIFORNIA—$s. 

Fresno, Zions German, Cc. s. 
OREGON—$3 3.10. 

Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, Hillsboro, 25; Albany, rst, 
4; Cedar Mills, Germany, 2.50; Portland, 1.60. 


WASHINGTON—$27.50. 


Bellingham, J. J. Donovan, 1.50; Lakeside and Chelan, 


5; Seattle, Pilgrim, 20; Spokane, Lidgerwood, 1. 
CHINA—$5. 
Pang Chuang, The Misses Wyckoff, 5. 


JUNE RECEIPTS. 


$10,007.72 


NoTE—Owing to the crowded state of our columns, Auxiliary receipts are deferred 
to the October number. | | 
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Congregational Home Society 


FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY- SECOND STREET, ees YORK, N. =~ 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., President 
| ; H. CLARK FORD, Vice President 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, -D.D., JOSEPH B. CLARK, EDD)... 


Acting Gene inal Secretary Edttortal Secretary 
DON ©. SHELTON, Associate Secretary | 
7 WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer 
Directors 

CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., Chairman. ..... Missouri GEORGE 1p Wisconsin 
REV. RAYMOND CAL KINS, Maine REV. BASTIAN SMITS...- 
(rEORGE E. HALL, D.D.. Hampshire MR. EbpWakD ‘TUCKER. Kansas 
HENRY FAIRBANKS, Vermont OHN E. TUTTLE, D.D. Nebtaske 
MR. JOHN F Rhode Island MR. ROBERT! D. BENEDICT New York 


| Executive Committee 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 1).D., Acting Chatrman 


| One {wo Vears 
S, Parkes Capman, D.D. Mr. James G. CANNON | 
Harry P.. Dewey, D.D. Mr. W. WINANS FREEMAN 
Mr, Joun HunrsMAN Rev, Henry H. Kecsey 
Mr. CHarres C. Wesr Rev. Livincston L, Tay or | 


Field Secretary, REV. W. PUDDEF s uth Framingham, Mass. 
Field Miss M. DEAN MOFFEFA!. 


| 


Superintendents 
Moritz E. Eversz,.D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., C hibagia T1l. 
Rev. S: V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 
Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 
R 


_. %.------Indianapolis, Ind. tev. H. Sanderson. Colo, 

Geo. Merrill, D.D ......:....Minneapolis, Minn.; . -J. D. Kingsbury, D. b.: Mexico, Arizona. 
Carthage, Mo. Utah and Idaho), S Salt Lake City. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder. Jr...... West Seattle, Wash. Rey. C. Forest Grove, Ore. 
Kev. W. B, D. Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. Charles A. >: SssexSt., Hackensack,N. J. 

Rev. G. J. _.. Fargo, N. Dak. | 
Secretaries and Treasurers of Constituent States 

Rey. Charles Harbutt, Secretary....-Maine Missionary Society 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
W. P. Hubbard, ,. Box 1052, Bangor, Me. 
Rev. A. Hillman, Secretary... New Hampshire Home Missionary Society... Concord, N. H. 
Alvin |B. Cross, Concord, N._H. 
Charles H. Merrill. D. D., Secretary -- Vermont Domestic os Rees Tohnsbury, Vt. 
r. BE. wmrich, D.D., Secretary........ Massachusetts Home 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer......---- Boston, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lyon, Secretary. ._.......- Rhode Island Central Falls, R. I. 
s. Wm. Rice, Treasurer Providence, R. I. 
oel S. Ives, Secretary.........- Missionary Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 

Ward W. acobs, Wreasiret Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, secretary New ork Home Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St. New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer... ___. Fourth Ave. and 22d St.. New York 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Secretary ....Ohio nie 
Rev. Charles H{. Small, Treasurer...“ Cleveland, Ohia 

C. M. Blackman, Treasurer.......... “ Whitewater, Wis. 
Rev. J. W. Sutherland, Secretary -- Michigan " Detroit. Mich. 
Rey. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary.__. Kansas Congregational Home Missionary et siaatewes Topeka, Kan. 
iH. CiBowman. lopeka, Kan. 

Other State Home Misionary Societies _ 

Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary. ..-- North California Home Missionary Soc iety-4.-...San Francisco, Cal. 
Rey. LL. (Maile, Secretary... .... South _..Los Angeles, Cal. 
| City Mission Auxiliaries | 
Prof.|F. A. Hall, Superintendent ...Congregational City Missionary Society Mo. 
Lewis E. Snow, Superintendent..... St. Louis, Mo. 


LEGACIES — The following form may be used in making — : | : 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of ollars, i” trust, to) ipay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is af able, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City of New York, in the 
ypar eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
pee , and under its direction 
NORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 


Life Member. 
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